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| Looking Ahead 


A variety of interesting and helpful criticisms and comments on the first 
number of Social Issues have been received from readers as the second num- 
ber goes to press and a second printing of the first is called for by the demand 
from new subscribers. Some of these suggestions, such as the one asking for 
more bibliographical references for further reading, have already been passed 
on to special editors of forthcoming issues. But other suggestions call for 
rather basic policy thinking on which the Editorial Committee of the SPSSI 
would appreciate your reactions as a reader of these first two numbers. 


First, there is the question of the Jevel of writing and style. It has been 
| our tentative assumption that it is possible for most social scientist contributors 
| to express themselves clearly but non-technically on subjects on which they 
| have a command of certain research knowledge without the necessity of “writ- 
ing down” to intelligent non-scientist readers and without forfeiting clarity 
of meaning. Some readers feel the first issue was successful in this respect, 
| e.g. “For a scientific journal, the writing style was unusually fluid and clear, 
making it possible to read from cover to cover without strain. All in all I 
would consider this issue the best job of communication I have read in the 
field of applied psychology.” Other readers feel that the scientific caliber of 
the contents has been forfeited to quite a degree, e.g. “two or three fellow 
| psychologists to whom I have spoken have been rather disappointed at the level 
| of presentation which seemed to them rather on the naive and over-simplified 
| side.” “Some of the writers were forced to be more ‘literary’ than they ordi- 
narily write. This put them in a tight spot and the issue is spotty for this 
reason.” The writer of one letter says he feels the only way scientists can 
communicate adequately to intelligent practitioners is by means of a re-write 
man. We certainly hope this is not correct. What are your judgments and 
suggestions on the basis of this and the previous issue? 





Secondly, a number of readers write that they believe the journal would 
have more value if there was a more authoritative and scientific presentation of 
research data rather than so much emphasis on interpretation of a qualitative 
sort by both scientists and practitioners. One reader, for example, feels that 
rather than getting interpretations of case studies or episodes we might have 
presented a research finding in the form of a table or graph and gotten dis- 
cussion of it by various contributors. Most. of the letters seem to agree that 
it is a good practice to have contributors react to each other ideas. What are 
your opinions on these points? 


Thirdly, several readers feel the first issue did not push far enough in 
concrete statements of “implications for action.” They believe each issue 
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should conclude with “program” or “summary <i techniques” by some action 
leader who best bridges the gap between research knowledge and action in the 
subject field under consideration. It would be very helpful to receive reac- 
tions from you readers who are on the firing line of practice in regards to this 
point. 

Fourth, and finally, a number of readers raise the question as to whether 
Social Issues is getting into the hands of the persons who would most profit 
from reading it. One reader writes, “My only question about the journal is 
whether or not it is going to reach the people that ought to be reached by 
this kind of material. Is it not possible that the journal will be read very 
largely by individuals who are already in the upper five per cent of the popu- 
lation in educated social attitudes and research awareness? It seems to me 
that a journal of this kind will serve its purpose only if placed in the hands 
of leading business men, lawyers, government officials, etc., who are in a posi- 
tion to determine policies and who lack an orientation to the facts you will be 
presenting. Would it be feasible for us readers of the journal to submit names 
to a central office of people in our communities whom we think might sub- 
scribe to the journal and profit by it?” To this suggestion the Editorial Com- 
mittee replies: “Yes!” and invites you to send your list of names to The Jour- 
nal of Social Issues, Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


We are also eager to get your suggestions as to subjects on which you 
would most like to have facts and interpretations in future issues. Numbers 
are now in preparation on “Problems and techniques of re-education,” “Psy- 
chological problems of bureaucracy,” and “Problems and techniques of labor- 
management relationships.” The special editors of each issue have wide lati- 
tude in planning the presentation of their topic. Therefore the styles will be 
guite different from these first two numbers edited by Dr. Weltfish. Your 
criticisms and suggestions in reacting to each issue will be accumulated and 
passed on as guidance to future issue editors. Send your letters to the general 
editor— 

RONALD LIPPITT, 

Box 2605, 

Washington 13, D. C. 




















Some Roots of Racial and Religious Prejudice in the 
Individual Personality 


By GENE WELTFISH 


In the previous issue we have discussed the problem of what sets group 
against group (pp. 5-9). In general the conclusion is that psychological in- 
security is a fundamental cause. In the last analysis, psychological insecurities 
are rooted in the emotional problems of the individual. At the same time it 
is not intended to minimize the primary importance of social causes or the fact 
that psychological issues may be group problems. Social problems such as job 
troubles, legal disabilities such as voting obstacles and injustices in court, and 
social disabilities such as “Jim Crow” have group-psychological effects. But they 
finally take effect by filtering down through the individual personality. It is 
this latter phase of the question, viz. the psychological meaning of racial and 
religious prejudice to the individual, that we are especially treating in this 
number of the Journal. 

It is a common saying that misery loves company. Whether it loves com- 
pany or not, on this question of racial and religious prejudice and its effects, 
misery has plenty of it. Racial and religious prejudices are group miseries 
and all who suffer from them have to some extent the same troubles. Here 
in the United States very few people are without prejudice problems in one 
form or another. 

We can classify prejudice and its effects under two headings: the psy- 
chology of the discriminator and that of the “discriminee.”” Some people oper- 
ate with one of these psychologies, some with both at the same time. But 
whichever one it is, the real happiness of the person is seriously threatened 
or even destroyed. 

Many things in life plague a man’s peace of mind. Among them are 
troubles between members of the family—loves, hates, fears, and rivalries— 
and the hates, fears, and angers of childhood, unconsciously remembered. These 
last are the hardest to understand because we are not consciously aware of them. 
A child may feel himself unjustly denied by his parent, or may from a small 
incident get a big fright. As time passes the incident is apparently forgotten. 
But psychological research has shown that this is not always the case The 
incident often remains in the unconscious memory and the mood either of hurt, 
fear, or anger may reappear again and again and color new life situations in a 
peculiar way. Feeling such anger, a person may express his hostility in the 
form of prejudice against someone in the present; or feeling the old mood of 
hurt and fear he may be convinced by what the discriminator says—believing 
himself to be inferior, mentally incapable, physically ugly, or not clean. With 
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the same mood of hurt and fear he may pick on someone in order to make 
himself feel superior and thus more sure of himself. As an illustration of 
the acceptance of discrimination: some Japanese girls feel that “good hair” is 
that which is a little brownish rather than black and they even resort to henna 
packs to achieve this result (negro girls also have the same feeling). Under 
other circumstances, as we all know, “raven locks” have almost as high an 
aesthetic value as blond. The insecure Japanese-American gitl may react 
through our erotic emphasis on legs by being ashamed of any muscular curva- 
ture; she would call “good legs” those that are as thin as possible even if bow- 
legged, others being disparagingly known as “‘radish legs.” In any case, prej- 
udice is one symptom of psychological stress—whether generated by present 
situations or by past memories. The person practicing or actively receiving 
prejudice is expressing an emotional disturbance. 


it is not easy to distinguish the effects of prejudice from those of other 
psychologically difficult experiences. Instances of racial and religious prejudice 
are interwoven with the other incidents and constitute an added number of 
hurts and hostilities. The following case of “Nancy, a Brown Girl in a Speck- 
led World” is a case in point. Nancy has many domestic problems as well as 
prejudice problems. Taken all together, they threaten her happiness. She 
withdraws from normal activities, stops playing with other children, and reads 
constantly. In this way she withdraws from her mother as well as from the 
prejudiced outside world. From an introspective point of view prejudice experi- 
ences are little different from the others. But they differ in one notable re- 
spect—they are more readily avoidable. Being ‘group miseries” they can be 
attacked on a far larger scale than other types of psychological difficulty. The 
intelligent discriminee has a hard time telling whether he has been over-sen- 
sitive or is being discriminated against on racial or religious grounds in a 
given instance. The Fair Employment Practices Committee is, however, gain- 
ing considerable skill in making the distinction in employment situations. The 
behavior of the discriminator takes on a sufficiently patterned form to be dis- 
tinguishable by an experienced investigator. In other types of situations the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People has also de- 
veloped considerable skill. The development of expert diagnosis in this field 
is important. A person with family or other psycological strains, who might 
be able to make a reasonably good personal and social adjustment, may be 
prevented from doing so if racial and religious prejudices are added to his 
other psychological problems. He will in any case be a far less effective per- 
son than if he were free of prejudice. And in a democracy where we do not 
hold to the Fuhrerprincip of “leader and herd” we need every person at a 
maximum of his efficiency. 





























One thing that puzzles people a good deal is the fact that the discriminee, 
having suffered the discrimination, may assume an attitude of chronic aggres- 
siveness, not toward the discriminator, but toward a still more insecure 
person than himself. Here in America “scapegoating” behavior is a very 
common reaction not only to discrimination but to domination of any kind. 


One situation where there is much domination in the United States is in 
the field of business and industry. This is perhaps because the most effective 
and consistent “dominator” is a psychologically insecure person possessing a 
genuine instrument of power over other individuals. Those who happen to 
be suffering from personal insecurity due to early childhood and family prob- 
lems are likely to use this power to suppress others and thereby gain a tem- 
porary feeling of security for themselves. However this does not last. The 
real source of their psychological difficulty not having been faced, it arises 
again and again and requires renewed reassurance by repeated instances of 
oppression or by the acquisition of more and more instruments of power. 


On the other hand such a person has constantly to reckon with the real 
or fancied hostility of those over whom he holds power. At times his guilt 
and insecurity over the possession of power lead him to project his hostility 
onto those he can oppress. He accuses them of oppressing him by demand- 
ing more wages, shorter hours, better working conditions, and above all by 
getting together to solve their common problem, viz. the insecurity that his 
power inflicts upon them. 


Today in this country, under the stress of war, we are seeing the rise of 
the enlightened businessman. If these should become the majority it will be 
the most significant social advance we have made since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Workman and employer, getting together for the common purpose of 
winning the war, may at last establish a continuing pattern of industrial co- 
operation. This opens up the possibility of the employee group and the owner 
and management group becoming one constructive group instead of destruc- 
tively competing forces. 


But there is still the problem of the long-established habit of using racial 
and religious stereotypes to set up scapegoat groups. With greater assurance 
of jobs, better organized health facilities, old age security, adequate educa- 
tion, and genuine political equality, most of the frictions that lie at the root 
of our mass insecurity will have been relieved; but there may still remain 
those individual insecurities that make the scapegoat a handy psychological 
mechanism. It is quite likely that their use would then be relatively restricted, 
but there is always the danger that they may be revived on a large scale should 
a fluctuation in conditions occur. And even if we should succeed in elimi- 
nating these stereotypes, a new scapegoat mechanism is now being perfected— 
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that of political belief. The Nazi and Fascist cry of Bolshevism, and the fancied 
threat of English power, and of Russian, are being used today as a substitute 
scapegoat device, Like religious prejudice, these rest on intangible factors— 
“the Pope,” “England,” “Communism,” ‘‘Russia”—vague general categories 
which prevent people from judging concrete events in a real light. Race 
prejudice, on the other hand, utilizes some physical features, but the extent to 
which the “typical” features are thought to prevail and the implications at- 
tributed to them, give them a vague and fictitious character not unlike religious 
and political categories. A dramatic illustration of this is the description of 
the “‘Ayran type” with blue eyes, blonde hair,—tall, slim, long-headed. That 
description would seem clear enough, except that Hitler, Goering, Goebbels 
and other top Nazis who popularized the concept most effectively could by 
no stretch of the imagination be said to fit this physical description. So clearly 
did they perceive that the insecure person is blind to reality, that they never 
bothered to explain why they personally fell short of the physical ideal. The 
common physical Jewish stereotypes are equally inapplicable to the population 
they refer to. And if people can be made blind to such physical inconsist- 
encies, how much more readily can they be blinded to less obvious evidences 
of inconsistency in their stereotypes. They are unwilling to believe for instance 
that a man with very dark brown skin, a broad nose, and very curly hair may 
have blood which is chemically the same as their own, or a brain which 
functions with equal facility; that the chemical melanin which gives the skin 
its color is also present in their own skins, perhaps in less quantity; and that 
such a person will be equally hurt and angry if denied a job or a chance for 
advancement, or if he receives a social slight. It is common for the discrimi- 
nator or dominator to attribute hostility to the discriminee group, but to expect 
the individuals to be supine, unreactive to slight, or even happy-go-lucky. 
When the individuals fail to come up to this wishful-thinking picture, which 
is most of the time, they are indignant. ; 

The final breakdown of stereotypes will require a more far-reaching 
revolution in the general habits of thinking than is likely to succeed with a 
population as insecure as ours. There is clearly one ultimate solution to this 
problem and that is to nurture the largest possible majority of psychologically 
secure human beings that we can. It goes without saying, as I have already 
pointed out, that no such thing is possible without physical security—jobs, 
health, education, etc. What further, then, is required to bring about the 
desired end? ‘There is need to anticipate a possible bitter contest for status; 
for the human being needs more than mere food, clothing and shelter. He 
needs to have an accepted place in his group cr community, and on occasion 
a specially noted place. He needs to have some unique ability of his get 
outsianding recognition, so that for a time he is the center of attention. 
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This is justified. For there is no one who does not have some unique ability. 
Once this individual need is recognized the group can become sensitive to 
the special occasions when one of their number deserves to be singled out 
for notice. 


In the small communities of North Americans Indians among whom 
I lived I was particularly impressed with the attitude of the women toward the 
pottery and basketry that they made. A woman would tell me without hesita- 
tion that the best work was done by such and such a woman, the next best 
by another, and that hers ranked about third. The best potter, when inter- 
viewed, would say she was the best potter and place the pottery-makers in very 
much the same order as my first informant had done. On the other hand, every 
one knew that so and so made a very special kind of design, someone else 
cooked a special pudding, until everyone was reputed to have some extraor- 
dinary talent. Even deformed people or mental defectives were said to be 
endowed with supernatural powers—the special favor of some particular god 
or spirit. They were constantly on the lookout for such unique qualities, 
and I found myself diligently scrutinized and discussed with a disarming 
objectivity, all my strong points and weak ones being taken stock of for 
future reference. 


Perhaps we cannot hope to attain the virtues of these American Indian 
groups in this respect in any short period or time, but we might considerably 
improve our own tendency to disregard the special value of each individual 
human being. This would be an important factor in breaking down stereo- 
typed thinking. 

This suggestion presupposes a pattern of genuine group cooperation. 
This too requires cultivation. At the same time an extreme competitive 
individualism prevails in our society which will be very difficult to break 
down. It may be that our close biological family in which the child spends 
his first years tends to magnify unduly the distinctness and antagonistic char- 
acter of each individual personality within it by setting up sharp contrasts: 
father and mother from children, mother and child from father, the mother 
and the youngest most dependent child from other children. Within the 
tightly closed family group there is little possibility for group identification 
with one’s own kind in the early years and a maximum pattern of dependency, 
especially since the child is limited to dependence upon the whim of one 
adult male and one adult female only. In many native communities in 
other cultures a child is able to have more contact with the extended 
family and the community at an early age. This was also the case in the his- 
tory of our own culture as late as the nineteenth century when a good deal 
was manufactured at home and a larger number of people were involved in 
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any given home than in our present family groups. It has been argued by 
some that the child in his early years needs very limited social contacts. I think 
this hypothesis is open to considerable question. Is it not possible that earlier 
social contacts would improve rather than impair the security of our adult 
personalities and thus make our group relationships more sound? It is often 
the case that a child is given a group identity in terms of group antagonism 
rather than coordination within groups. Such group antagonism is not un- 
commonly transmitted through the home, school, or church. 


But beyond these circumstances, it is possible that some individuals may 
still remain insecure. For these, no doubt, individual biographical details will 
be of great importance. Dai’ has demonstrated, in a case study of a Chinese 
student being psychoanalyzed in Peking after Japanese occupation, how this 
young man’s relationship with his parents led to his identification with the 
Japanese, to his becoming a puppet official in spite of his previous active mem- 
bership in anti-Japanese groups. The same type of study needs to be made of 
the growth of anti-Semites, Jim Crow enthusiasts, etc. 


From an individual, psychoanalytic point of view, Dr. Abram Kardiner 
suggests that “there is a feeling of revulsion and insecurity when an individual 
fails to see in someone else a reflection of his own ego.” According to that 
principle I should think that the setting up of the concept of absolute physical 
difference as in racism must be a very effective method of inhibiting such 
identification. Dr. Kardiner points out that there is still a further element in 
the situation; in addition to traditional awareness of physical difference, there 
may be opposing interests involved. Sometimes strangeness of physique and 
custom alone may even appear intriguing. He cites the general contrast in 
attitudes toward the Chinese and the Japanese today. In very recent years 
there has developed a general feeling that the Chinese are a quaint and charm- 
ing, while the Japanese, who are often physically indistinguishable from them, 
are looked upon as unattractive and even obnoxious. The difference is that 
in the case of the Japanese there are opposing interests, while in the instance 
of the Chinese this is not the case at the present time. 


In general, Dr. Kardiner would say, the people who need prejudice most 
are those who, in a personal sense, are deeply disappointed. Lack of aesthetic 
enjoyments, sex, or affectionate responses from others might produce indi- 
viduals who ate inhibited in this way and are unable to extend affection. Re- 
ligious sects which prescribe denial of dancing or other aesthetic pleasures may 
cultivate unresponsive individuals of this sort. But in most cases the situation 





*Dr. Bingham Dai, “Collaboration With the Enemy,” Psychiatry, Vol. 7, No. 4, 
Nov., 1944. 
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probably has to be set off by a real or fancied interference of interests before 
active prejudice arises, A major source of disappointment in this country, ob- 
serves Kardiner, is failure to achieve status or special community recognition. 
This is especially prevalent in the white-collar class. The real reasons for their 
failure to achieve status are either lack of foresight on their own part or on 
the part of their parents, lack of drive, or lack of the requisite chicanery. In 
channeling off their disappointment, in terms of anti-Semitism, for example, 
they are likely to accuse the Jews of aggression (although aggression is by no 
means unusually common among Jews). These status-disappointed individuals 
also accuse the Jews of dishonesty because they themselves desire to be dis- 
honest (possibly in the hope of gaining the status they seek), and finally they 
identify aggression with dishonesty, thus excusing themselves on moralistic 
grounds for not having been more active in seeking the status that they really 
desire but cannot achieve. 


To sum up Dr. Kardiner’s analysis, a denial or inhibition of basic emo- 
tional needs would lead to prejudiced behavior should real or fancied conflict 
‘of interests arise. People so denied would tend to manufacture imaginary 
conflicts, or, in the case of real conflicts, would not be disposed to work out 
a practicable compromise, but would meet the situation with an increasing hos- 
tility. I think a phase of the analysis that requires elaboration is that failure 
to achieve status is due to lack of foresight. This lack of foresight is to my 
mind due to the fact that we have not yet unconsciously recognized status or 
public recognition as a 1eal emotional need. The ideal of modesty and self- 
effacement which we avow inhibits us from consciously recognizing this need. 
As in the case of aesthetic activities and sex, older ideas of morality also ap- 
pear to inhibit the striving for status. In former times this was achieved by 
identification with an extended family or a close-knit community. But with 
the modern form of extreme individualism and the separateness of each per- 
son, the individual has no traditional way in which he can distinguish himself 
while working for a larger cause. Finding a cause with which one can identify 
himself today is an extremely difficult job. It will be an important element 
of social progress when the need is openly recognized and followed out by 
people in a purposeful way so that real personal satisfaction results. One of 
the things that the ubiquitous presence of prejudice in this country indicates 
is that the philosophy of “every man for himself” has failed as a satisfactory 
way of life. 














Episode 5 


A Brown Girl in a Speckled World 


By KENNETH B. CLARK 


Eprror’s InTRopucToRY NOTE: In adult life, prejudice strikes against our right to 
play a role in the community according to our abilities; it warps our personal lives in 
every way. Arthur Brown found it hard to maintain his self-respect; he could have 
neither love nor the simple comforts of home. In childhood the consequences are 
equally tragic. Growing-up is not an easy process at best. But when the child is faced 
. with the race problem in addition to the many others that confront him, the personality 
is taxed far beyond the ordinary. The task of becoming a sound, healthy adult is vastly 
increased. The story of Nancy is written in the form of a professional case history. It 
portrays very clearly the intricacies of her life. Her father is dead, and her mother is 
unconsciously hostile to her, both because of her closeness to her father and because she 
is browner than her brother and emphasizes her mother’s Negro identity. The one 
factor would have been difficult enough for Nancy to live with, But the race factor adds 
a further complication. She is jealous of her younger brother, as older children often 
are, because the younger child displaces them by demanding so much of the mother’s 
care and attention in infancy. Added to this, however, Nancy has also the fact to deal 
with, that her brother can “pass for white’ and can visit without question her white 
cousins who are much better off than she is economically and socially. Although she is 
exceptionally intelligent, her mother belittles her intellect. Although she finds an escape 
from her difficulties by reading a good deal, this angers her mother. Her teachers do 
nothing about the taunts and jibes of her schoolmates. Nancy is not a fictitious char- 
acter. She is a real person, and she is alone in a hostile world. There are far too 
many Nancies here in America, and many more peeks sa. Jewish children, 
Italian children, and other foreign-born and second-generation children whose situation 
is somewhat like hers. Many seemingly well-adjusted adults carry the scars of these 
childhood experiences. Under these conditions they do not realize their best potentiali- 
ties. In this way we are wasting a good deal of the talent that we possess in this 
country. Nancy’s mother, too, because of her many difficulties, does not have the 
strengih psychologically to give Nancy the help she sorely needs.—G.W. 


Nancy is a very pretty young girl with a light brown skin color and long 
black hair. She is 121/, years old and above average in her physical develop- 
ment. Upon first contact with her she appears quite poised but a little retir- 
ing. She rarely smiles or talks, except to very small children, with whom she 
appears to be perfectly at ease and contented. 

Nancy came to the writer’s attention when she brought her brother, John, 
for an intelligence test. John is 7 years old, very light—practically white—in 
skin color and with curly blond hair. He was very affable, warm and self- 
confident, and appeared as extroverted as Nancy had seemed introverted. 

Nancy explained that her mother asked her to bring John over ‘‘because 
she wanted to know how smart he was.” In fact, the mother in preliminary 
conversations had emphasized her belief that John was very superior intel- 
lectually. She had based this opinion not only upon the fact that he was do- 
ing well in school (he was in the first grade) but also because he was so ma- 
ture in his conversations with adults, he was so friendly and warm: “Every- 
body loves him; he really doesn’t act or talk like a child.” The results of the 
test revealed that John had average intelligence but was by no means superior. 

Nancy’s manner in introducing John and her behavior in general made it 
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seem advisable to test her also, in spite of the fact that this was not requested 
by her mother. The test results indicated that Nancy possessed superior in- 
tellectual ability. 

During the period when they were not being tested, the writer had op- 
portunity to observe the relation between these siblings. It was apparent that 
Nancy resented John. Because of the seeming depth of this latent hostility 
and its intangibly peculiar quality, the writer invited Nancy to return for fre- 
quent visits and decided to find out as much about her as time and the co- 
operation of her mother would permit. 


Family Background 

The mother stated that she was born in one of the British West Indian 
Islands. Her mother was Negro and her father was Jewish. She, Nancy's 
mother, was “the darkest child in the family” (Her skin color and Nancy's 
is practically the same shade of light brown.) She has a sister who is very 
light and is now married to a white man. She was careful to point out that 
her sister did not deceive her husband, that he knew of her mixed parentage. 
At this point she volunteered the information that her family was very dis- 
turbed when she, unlike this sister, decided to marry a Negro man. She also 
pointed out that she maintains a limiited contact with her sister and her husband. 


This white sister also has two children who are white. Both of these 
children are girls; the older one is Nancy's age. From independent sources 
the writer verified this and also obtained additional information concerning 
the nature of the complicated relations existing between the two sisters. While 
Nancy’s mother is forced to live in a predominantly Negro neighborhood, 
her sister, having matried a fairly well-to-do white man, lives in an upper- 
class white community. She therefore feels it necessary to regulate her contacts 
with her Negro sister. It is acceptable for John to visit his aunt and cousins, 
but Nancy’s visits are definitely not encouraged. 

Nancy’s father died when John was one year old and she, Nancy, was 
six. Her mother reports that, “she was very close to her father . . . he used 
to spoil her . . . gave her everything that she wanted . . . I don’t think that 
she’s gotten over that yet.” Her mother believed that after the death of 
her husband she had to “unspoil” Nancy since she was “left with two 
children to raise alone.” She denies that this process of “‘unspoiling” Nancy 
resulted in exaggerated criticism of her and affection for John. ‘No, I like 
them both the same, but John is such a nice little fellow and Nancy is so mean 
to him . . . she stays to herself . . . I can’t get next to her . . . She is a 
queer child . . . She doesn’t listen to anything I tell her . . . All she wants 
to do is read, read, read.” She has stated repeatedly in the presence of both 
children that Nancy is a “problem” to her. 
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Nancy’s mother related the following two incidents in her presence: “When 
John was a young baby (one year old), Nancy didn’t like him at all. One 
day I left her in the room with him alone and when I came back she had 
taken a bottle of rubbing alcohol and poured it all over him—all in his face 
and everything. I was scared to death. I beat her good and rushed him to 
the doctor because I thought that he must have gotten some in his mouth.” 
Nancy listened to this with no apparent interest or emotion. 

Her mother told of another incident which she believes proves her con- 
tention that Nancy is a mean child: “Not long after that she took her finger 
nails and scratched him all over his face and his body. That was the last 
straw. She was punished severely for that.” Still Nancy showed no concern 
in spite of her mother’s obvious emotion in relating these incidents. 


School Adjustment 


Nancy’s mother, who is Catholic, decided with Nancy's agreement that 
she should attend a parochial school. The reasons for this decision as stated 
by the mother were: “I didn’t want her to go to the public schools because 
those children are so wild and dirty . . . and in the Catholic schools they take 
more time with the children and they learn more.” 

It should be pointed out that the public schools in the family’s neighbor- 
hood are predominantly, if not entirely, attended by Negro children, while the 
parochial school has only a few Negro children. This school is located in a 
marginal transitional neighborhood. It was previously a primarily Irish-Catho- 
lic neighborhood but as the Negro population moved in these whites moved 
out. The population of the school, however, does not reflect this change in 
racial complexion of the community. 

Nancy has not been adjusted in this school, although she is doing ade- 
quate classroom work. She believes that she should be in a grade higher than 
the seventh, since her white cousin has already passed from the eighth grade. 

She tells of frequent incidents wherein she has been pestered, annoyed 
and humiliated by the white children, particularly the boys. She states that 
they call her ‘‘a little black nigger” or “tar baby.” 

“If the teacher is talking about somebody colored they will all turn around 
and look at me and laugh...” “One day the teacher mentioned Mayor La- 
Guardia and all the children started to hiss and boo. The teacher asked them 
why they did that and one of the boys told her it was because ‘Nobody likes 
him—he’s a nigger lover’.” 

Nancy states that she was very hurt and angry because the teacher didn’t 
punish him. It is of interest that her emphasis was primarily against the teacher 
for not taking a strong, rather than an indifferent, attitude against these inci- 
dents. She feels no warmth, affection or respect for any of the teachers, 
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Her mother has agreed to transfer Nancy to another school, but she and 
Nancy do not want to enroll in a school in which the children are predomi- 
nantly colored. They both prefer “a school where they’re mostly white chil- 
dren but some colored, in a white neighborhood.” 

John attends the same parochial school, but the mother has no desire to 
change him because “‘he’s happy in school—there’s no need to change him.” 

Nancy withdraws from all of the other children in the school and all of 
the teachers. She had one white girl friend with whom there appears to have 
been some warmth and affection. This white classmate visited Nancy quite 
often. Once she invited Nancy to visit her home. It happened that the white 
girl's mother was either out or away when Nancy came and the child’s grand- 
mother was home. Nancy states that ‘‘the grandmother slammed the door in 


my face—she wouldn’t let me come in...” Nancy withdrew from this friend. 
“I won't let her come to my house . . . I don’t walk home from school with 
her any more . . . I come home alone, with John.” 


Social and Personal Adjustment 

Nancy has no friends of her own age. She belongs to no clubs and has 
no regular recreational outlets. She doesn’t skate, jump rope, go swimming or 
engage in any of the other normal play activities of a girl her age. Her 
mother is somewhat resistant to the idea of Nancy joining the “Y” or some 
other recreational group because ‘‘we just can’t afford to pay the membership 
fees.” She likes to go to the movies “without John” and manages to be able 
to go once every week on Saturdays. She reads incessantly. Her mother states: 
“All she wants to do is read . . . She reads all the time. She locks herself 
up in a room and reads for hours. I can’t get her to come and eat her dinner 
because she’s got her head buried in a book. She has the books under her 
pillow, under the mattress and everywhere. You can’t get her to do anything 
or talk to you because she’s always reading . . . It gets on my nerves. The 
only thing I can do is take her books and hide them . . . but she always finds 
them. I don’t know what to do.” 

Nancy seems quite happy when with children. She fondles them and is 
quite tender, patient, warm and loving in her care of them. She is eager to 
accept the responsibility of caring for young children. 

She also appears to be happy and contented at the writer’s home. She 
has formed an apparently sincere attachment for his wife and children. Ob- 
serving this, she was invited to visit often and do as she pleased. She played 
with the children, read anything she desired and talked in freedom if she 
cared to. For the last three visits her mother has accompanied her. 


Nancy’s Wishes and Attitudes 
Nancy readily admits a dislike for John because “I’m always getting 
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blamed for everything he does. If he does something my mother gets after 
me and says that I should set an example for him . . . He’s bad but she thinks 
he’s an angel. 

She does not admit or probably recognize any hostility, resentment or 
jealousy toward her white cousins. She speaks of them in a casual detached 
manner. “Oh, they go to a private school. I don’t see them much... They 
live far away.” 

Her attitudes toward her classmates are not too definitely structured in 
terms of racial tensions or hostilities, although these are incipient and in the 
process of being structured in this direction. She still sees them as “bad boys 
who pick on her (because she is colored).” Her attitude toward her teachers, 
however, is markedly racial. She believes that they are derelict in their duty 
in correcting the racial viciousness of the students. She definitely feels that 
if this same type of mischievousness was related to any other factor they (the 
bad boys) would have been severely punished. 

She has also expressed a desire to attend college, preferably Howard 
University. (It appears to be of some interest that this is the only Negro 
institution for which she shows a positive attitude.) Her mother always re- 
minds her that this is unlikely for financial reasons. 

One of her most persistent phantasies is to have “100 children . . . I 
love them so.” 


Interpretation of Nancy‘s Problems 
By KENNETH B. CLARK 


Nancy’s case illustrates with great clarity the degree to which the usual 
problems of childhood and living can become more complicated and enmeshed 
with the additional factors of race and color in a society in which these are 
dominant areas of social tension. Practically all of the probable problems are 
here bombarding one person. Race and color are additional burdens which 
Nancy must bear. They are additional and reinforcing factors which are im- 
pinging upon her, frustrating her and shaping her personality. 

Obviously Nancy’s problems are not all due to race and color. All other 
things being the same, if she were a white child, she would still have difficul- 
ties in adjustment. It is clear that the mother has not been too careful or 
understanding and has permitted her feelings of affection for John, in contrast 
to her bewilderment about Nancy, to result in marked sibling rivalry of the 
latter for the former. Furthermore, it is quite likely that some of Nancy’s 
difficulties are due to the more or less usual problems of adolescence. 

The racial and color aspect of Nancy's maldajustments cannot be under- 
estimated, however, in the light of her subtle traumatic experiences with her 
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mother’s white relatives, the perceptually disturbing factor of variation in color 
within her own family group, and the crudely disturbing racial experiences in 
school. 


Race and color close in and confront her on all sides. Her father (a 
brown man), who might have been the one stabilizing factor from which she 
could obtain her bearings, died probably just at the time when he was begin- 
ning to perform this function. Her mother does not, or will not, understand 
her problems and is probably still somewhat resentful of the closeness of 
Nancy’s relation with her father. Her mother uses their low economic status 
as another weapon to restrain her. Her mother shows John marked preference 
and more affection. 


Nancy is bewildered by many things, among them race and color. Her 


aunt is white . . . her cousins are white . . . she can’t see them freely . . . John 

can ... her mother keeps up some contact with them . . . she is left out... 

In school white children humiliate her . . . Negro children are dirty . . . white 

children call her “nigger” . . . white teachers do nothing about it. She is 
" powerless to protect herself . . . she must withdraw. 


John is light, almost white, with blond hair. She can dislike him. She 
can let out everything she feels inside of her against him. But if she is overt 
in her aggressions she will be punished by her mother. She can still be in- 
wardly hostile toward him and her mother and everything else. She can with- 
draw and read... This makes her mother bewildered and angry. Good. She'll 
read some more. John can’t even read. She'll be by herself while she reads. 
And she wants to be by herself except for small children who do not block 
or humiliate her. 


Nancy is a personality in a family, a community and a society which 
threaten her. She has drawn upon her resources for the struggle. She has 
used her intelligence to understand her predicament in school by blaming the 
teachers, rather than the students. She has repressed conscious hostility to- 
watd her white cousins. She has channelized her resentment against a con- 
venient, made-to-order object, her brother. 


Nancy's life so far has been a cacophony of frustrations, conflicts and 
inwardized resentments—the usual ones set against a dominant obligato of 
race and color. What can be done to help her is a practical and human prob- 
lem in applied social psychology. That she has been able to maintain her 
personality integrity—she has given no signs of overt anti-social rebellion— 
appears to argue positively for some internal stability and presents the social 
psychologists with a mocking problem. 
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An Analysis of Nancy’s Problems With Some 
Therapeutic Suggestions 
By BINGHAM DAI 


Nancy’s problems as reported in the case history can best be understood 
in terms of the needs of a growing self-system and the desperate attempts at 
defense or compensation when these needs are denied and when the self-system 
is felt to be endangered. 

Among the needs of a growing self-system perhaps the most important 
is the sense of security and belongingness, a feeling that one is wanted and 
is considered worthy. Nancy’s self-system, it seems, has been encircled by 
different layers of menacing forces. First in time was the mother’s apparent 
jealousy of her husband's love for Nancy. This unusual demand for her hus- 
band’s affection and the accompanying antagonism toward her daughter on 
the part of Nancy’s mother must have sprung from the needs of her own 
insecure personality. Then followed the coming of a formidable rival for 
parental affection in her fair-skinned brother John. Then came the loss of 
perhaps the greatest source of security in her life, her indulging father. And 
finally there was the continual berating by her mother because of her failure 
to obtain affection and sympathetic responses from Nancy. These seem to be 
the principal forces in Nancy's primary-group environment that threatened 
her sense of security and belongingness. The racial factor entered into the 
picture here quite significantly, though mainly through the mother’s attitude 
toward skin color and her manifest partiality for her younger child, who hap- 
pens to be fair-skinned in addition to being a boy. These racial attitudes on 
the part of Nancy’s mother inevitably added to Nancy’s sense of unworthiness. 

Nancy’s secondary-group contacts, instead of providing healing prospects 
for a crippled self-system as they often do in more fortunate cases, have been 
occasions for suffering additional blows to her self-esteem. It is here that the 
racial issue has showed its most direct effect. Fair-skinned relatives shunned 
her company and white schoolmates, apparently with the approval of the 
teachers, selected her out as an object of ridicule and aggression. 

In order to preserve the integrity of her self-system and to ward off the 
menacing influences of both her primary- and secondary-group environments, 
Nancy quite naturally developed the following defensive and compensatory 
tactics—open and later less direct destructive acts toward her brother John; 
passive resistance to mother’s orders and wishes and withholding affection 
from her as a means of retaliation; hostility toward teachers; denial of affec- 
tion for white schoolmates; and withdrawing into her own phantasy world. 
Playing with younger children and excessive reading in a sense may be thought 
of as some of her compensatory measures. 
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On the basis of this analysis, several therapeutic procedures present them- 
selves. First we must direct our efforts toward the principal source of frustra- 
tion in Nancy's primary-group environment, that is her mother. It seems her 
positive feelings for Nancy can be utilized to bring about an understanding of 
her destructive tendencies toward her. This job can be facilitated greatly by 
an insight into her own personality problems and the ways in which these 
problems are reflected in her dealings with Nancy as well as John. Theoreti- 
cally it should be possible to lessen her dependence on her children and de- 
crease the unusual emphasis she places on skin-color in her own family. A 
change of attitudes of this kind on the part of the mother will go a long way 
in teleasing Nancy from some of her defensive tactics used in the home. In 
other words, most of her problem behavior will lose its function. 

The next object of attention should be Nancy herself. The job here is to 
bring her into contact with new sources of security outside the home in the 
form of satisfying social contacts and supervised activities in which Nancy has 
shown ability. Thus, her fondness of reading and liking for children can 
both be utilized. This job can be done by a skilled therapeutic worker. Pre- 
haps the most satisfying source of security and belongingness is to be found 
in associating with children of her own race and age. To facilitate this as- 
sociation Nancy’s own attitude toward skin color seems to: need some reformu- 
lation, And such other problems as Nancy may share with other adolescents 
should also be looked into. 


With the exception of introducing a therapeutic worker, I have left 
Nancy’s larger secondary-group environment practically out of consideration. 
It is unfortunate that at the moment not much can be done along this direction. 
But if Nancy can be helped to derive a little more sense of security and be- 
longingness in her own home and at the same time to achieve increasing sense 
of achievement and worthiness in her secondary-group contacts, her defensive 
tactics, which constitute most of her problem behavior, should proportionately 
diminish. 


Comments on Helping Nancy 
By JuDGE JANE BOLIN 


First, I think that this young girl should have contact with some intelli- 
gent Negroes since she seems to have a definite conflict because of her race 
and because of her awareness of her white relatives. Her resentment of her 
brother may be due in part to this racial conflict. 

Her love of reading should be used to make her familiar with books 
dealing with Negro history and the contribution of Negroes to American 
culture. This knowledge should help to develop a pride of race in her. 
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Her pattern of withdrawing should not be permitted to become too set. 
She should have contact with boys and girls of her own age in activity groups 
and clubs. It may be necessary for her to have some guidance in her relations 
with young people of her age at first, until she is able to establish the basis 
of her own relationship. Some public libraries have children’s reading and 
activity groups. If it were possible to get her interested in one of these, one 
could use her love of reading as a bridge to pleasurable contact with others. 


Definitely a school change is indicated and should be executed as soon 
as possible. 


Above all some work should be done with the mother, so that she obtains 
some insight into the child’s problems. Probably some interested male adult 
member of the family could be most successful in approaching the mother. 


Comments on “Brown Girl” 
By CHANNING TOBIAS 


Because parents are sometimes directly responsible for their children’s 
prejudiced actions, we asked Dr. Tobias whether there wasn’t some way in 
which parents could be held legally responsible. For instance, when Nancy 
went to visit her white girl friend after school one day, the grandmother 
slammed the door in her face. To make such legal mechanisms against dis- 
crimination effective is an exceedingly big job, Dr. Tobias points out. Perhaps 
the matter had best be kept on the level of public relations and personal in- 
terrelationships. 


It will probably be easier to get people at the top of the social scale to 
broaden their contacts across racial lines. Such people should see to it that 
this policy is carried out. Among people of lesser social status, the mass of 
the population in fact, the family, not the individual, is the social unit. In 
many cases the man with his wider social experience is of a more liberal turn 
of mind than the rest of the family, but he is unable to bring the benefit of 
his broader experience to bear on the common opinions and attitudes of the 
family. 

The question of whether to send one’s children to a segregated school or 
avoid it at all costs is a very difficult one. If we are to relieve the feeling of 
strangeness between negro and white groups, a person is set back considerably 
if he has attended a segregated school. 

Eprror’s Norte: hapa Bet a very important aspect of this problem. If negroes 
are restricted to certain neighborhoods, even where ‘Jim Crow” schools do not exist, as 
such, segregation will often result. Only when Negroes can seek homes in all neighbor- 


hoods according to their ability to pay and their individual personalities, will such seg- 
regation in the schools be eliminated —G.W. 
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An Historical Note 


By GENE WELTFISH 


The Japanese-Americans are another group of Americans that have suffered 
serious disabilities on account of race prejudice. The Japanese-American is a 
more recent arrival on this continent than the Negro-American. Since the 
sixteenth century when Old World populations began to settle here, the pat- 
tern of racial discrimination has been developing. When the Japanese arrived 
here at the end of the nineteenth century, there was a ready-made pattern of 
racial prejudice which was summarily applied to them. This was a combina- 
tion of elements from Negro, Chinese and foreign-born prejudice. Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Professor of Sociology at Stanford University,’ as chief speaker 
at a meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council in 1900, repeated the current 
theory of that period: (1) They are unassimilable. (2) They work for low 
wages and thereby undermine the existing labor standards of American work- 
men. (3) Their standards are much lower than those of American workmen. 
(4) They lack a proper political feeling for American democratic institutions. 
The They of these statements could have been any one of the immigrant groups 
that came here from Europe and also the Chinese who had come in nearly a 
century earlier. Earlier in the year the mayor of San Francisco had quaran- 
tined both Chinese and Japanese sections of the city on the basis of an utterly 
unfounded “bubonic plague” rumor. The Japanese accused the mayor of 
using this device to gain his own political ends. This issue became of impor- 
tance, not only in local politics, but in world politics as well. The peak 
years of anti-Japanese agitation were those in which Presidential elections 
were held: 1908, 1912, 1916, and 1920. Dozens of California congressmen 
were repeatedly reelected to Congress by their sponsorship of this agitation. 
Some of them made this issue the primary basis of their reelection campaigns. 
In this they were capitalizing on a movement that was already well under way. 
This found expression in the formation of the Native Sons of the Golden 
West. Scores of legislators, judges, state officials, congressmen, and senators 
received their initial support and owed their election (or appointment) to 
public office in California in the years 1907-1924 to the Native Sons of the 
Golden West. A glance at the list of prominent leaders of the anti-Oriental 
agitation in California from 1907 to 1941 will show that most of these men 
were members and in most cases officials of Native Sons of the Golden West. 


* Most of the information in the ann remarks is quoted or paraphrased from 
Carey 2 gg Prejudice, N. Y., 1944 
Ibid, pp. 34-35. 
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In 1905 the San Francisco school board went on record as favoring the 
segregation of Oriental students in the San Francisco schools, but for lack of 
funds the resolution had been tabled. ‘“There were only ninety-three Japanese 
students out of a total school population of 25,000. A contemporary observer 
has stated that ‘no oral or written protests were ever made against the Japa- 
nese pupils by the parents of white pupils’; and, furthermore, educators 
throughout the state joined in voicing an emphatic protest.’” 


In Japan a wave of resentment swept the country. This action was re- 
garded as a violation of the treaty of 1894. In effect this was admitted by 
our Secretary of State, Elihu Root, who sent a cable to our ambassador in 
Tokyo. One Japanese newspaper in its editorial comment asked, “Why do 
we not insist on sending ships?” Whether this resentment was spontaneous 
or inspired, it is apparent that the Japanese government took advantage of the 
incident to create a diversion at Washington and to create popular sentiment 
in Japan in favor of increased military and naval appropriations. 


The Federal government tried to intervene in California, because of the 
national complications, but when the matter was brought up in Congress, 
many congressmen expressed their sympathy for the San Francisco School Board 
in its “race struggle.” President Roosevelt suddenly discovered that he faced 
the opposition of the Solid South. Finally there was talk of an inevitable war 
with Japan. Some of these rumors seemed to come out of Germany. “In 
May of 1907 the New York Times published a translation of a book originally 
published in Germany, predicting war between the United States and Japan... 
Charlemagne Tower, our ambassador in Berlin, reported to the President that 
‘the California troubles were merely a symptom’ seized upon by Japan ‘for the 
purpose of inflaming public sentiment against America.’ .. . The German am- 
bassador in Washington, Speck von Sternberg, repeatedly suggested to his 
good friend, President Roosevelt, that Japan was‘ instigating disturbances in 
Mexico preparatory to an attack on the United States.”* No less a person 
than the German Kaiser had a hand in this deliberate racial myth-making. It 
is probable that he is the inventor of the myth of the “yellow peril.” Quoting 
from McWilliams, pp. 40 and 41: “Shortly after the Sino-Japanese War, the 
Kaiser sent his cousin the Czar a cartoon entitled: ‘Peoples of Europe, Guard 
Your Most Precious Possessions!’ The cartoon depicted an ogre arising in the 
Far East and stretching menacing hands toward the West. The cartoon was 
the work of the Kaiser himself. By promising to guard Russia’s western front, 
he had already laid the foundation for the Russo-Japanese War. Throughout 
the summer of 1900, the Kaiser orated from time to time about ‘the yellow 
peril’ . . . he was quick to realize that he had invented an extremely effective 
lie. ‘So it works!’ he wrote in his diary, ‘that is very gratifying.’ 
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The Myth was brought to America by Homer Lea, a Californian, who 
wrote a book called “The Valor of Ignorance,” published in 1909. The book 
correlated the domestic ‘peril’ and the overseas ‘peril’.”” Some 18,000 copies 
of the book were sold in this country, but in Japan it went through twenty- 
four editions within one month of publication. Going out of print in this 
country in 1920, it was revised in 1942. Today our comic books make sure 
that they perpetuate this buck-toothed goggle-eyed terror in the minds of our 
children. 


These incidents in the building up of Japanese prejudice show how the 
fears and insecurities of the recent immigrants into California were channeled 
into the over-simplied device of race prejudice which was then built up into 
an important instrument of power politics. A similar story could be told of 
negro prejudice. It would be a more complex story and would require still 
more intensive historical research over three centuries instead of half a cen- 
tury. But its pattern would be parallel, and its consequences in the world of 
today with more than half of the world’s population possessing the browner 
Shades of skin color, are equally far-reaching. The history of anti-Semitism 
goes back still further. It is interesting to note to what a small extent the 
strength of these prejudice myths jis traceable to physical differences or charac- 
teristics of the peoples involved. The oldest and best formulated myth is 
anti-Semitism which has been used most effectively by the forces of violence 
today. 


It is of the utmost importance to think of these situations in the mass. 
But ultimately their effects register in the lives of individual men and women. 
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Episode 6 


Japs Not Wanted Here! 


By PauLt W. LiMBERT 


Epiror’s INTRODUCTORY NoTE: In the spring of 1942 about 100,000 men, women, 
and children of Japanese ancestry living on the West Coast were placed in protective 
custody by the United States Government. Two thirds of them were citizens of the 
United States. Within three months they had been distributed in various relocation 
centers, located in “wilderness areas,”—the desert-type terrain of western Arizona, the 
inter-mountain country of Wyoming, and the delta section of Arkansas. 

The lives of these people were disrupted. They came from all walks of life. Their 
property was dispersed and their careers interrupted. They were placed in barrack-type 
quarters with little Gpportunity to improve their situation. When it was realized that 
they were becoming mi charges on a vast scale some were permitted to be “relocated” 
—that is to try to make a place for themselves in communities away from the west 
coast. It is important to note that Americans of German or Italian descent along the 
Atlantic seacoast were not “relocated” in similar fashion. 

The following account of Mrs. Nakima and her family is intended to portray one 
aspect of this situation of the Japanese-Americans. Although the Supreme Court has 
recently declared the holding of the Japanese-Americans in relocation centers unconsti- 
tutional, the major human problem of their dislocation is not thereby solved. It is esti- 
mated that only twenty-five per cent of the Japanese will be able to return to the west 
coast. Others will probably become absorbed among the rest of the population. Some 
Japanese as well as others feel that the break-up of segregation will be Soealicne) i in the 
end. The American people value thir right to move about freely; they are bound to 
look with disfavor on devices like passes or identification cards. The Japanese-American 
shares this desire with the rest of us. 


This is the synthesized story of the experiences of quite a number of 
Japanese-Americans. The setting is a medium-sized Eastern industrial city. 
Mrs. Nakima is a young American woman of Japanese descent (Nisei). Her 
husband is in the army and she has come from a relocation center with her 
three-year-old son, seventeen-year-old sister, and father of fifty-five who was 
born in Japan (Issei). They are staying temporarily in the home of Mrs. 
Brown, matried but without children, who is active in liberal community ac- 
tivities and has been instrumental in arranging for the re-settlement of this 
Japanese-American family. 

Mrs. Nakima returns to the Brown home late in the afternoon, “‘It cer- 
tainly is discouraging, Mrs. Brown. I’ve been househunting all afternoon 
and it’s the same story. If I’m lucky enough to find an apartment at the rent 
we could afford they won’t take any family with small children. When I go 
into a renting office to inquire about a small house it’s always pretty much 
the same. The renting agent looks at me curiously, asks my name, then says, 
“Are you Chinese?” 

I answer, ‘‘No, I am an American, from California, but my parents were 
born in Japan.” 

He says, “I’m sorry, madam, but I wouldn’t want to take a chance on the 
neighbors. This is an important center for making munitions, you know, and 
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people around here are awfully suspicious of Japanese. I don’t feel that way 
myself but there might be trouble that would be embarrassing to all of us.” 

“We can’t stay here much longer, Mrs. Brown. We are crowding you 
and taking your time, even though father and Mary help all they can around 
the house. If we could get settled father might get a job. It is soon time 
for Mary to start in school. I’m beginning to think it was a mistake ever to 
come out of the Center. Little Jackie is the only one who seems to be mak- 
ing out all right.” 

“I knew it would not be easy for you, Mrs. Nakima,” replied Mrs. Brown, 
“but don’t forget how restless you were at the Center with nothing to look 
forward to and one room for the four of you. You at least have a pretty 
good job here and with your skill as a stenographer there is chance for ad- 
vancement. If you have found a house that you really want I'll go along 
with you this evening directly to the owner and see if we can’t talk turkey 
to him.” 


Later Mrs. Brown calls the owner of a row of houses and gains his 
somewhat reluctant permission to come over and talk about renting a house 
for a friend. She takes Mrs. Nakima along with her to meet Mr. Jordan. 

“Mr. Jordan, this is my friend, Mrs. Nakima. She found that one of 
your houses is about to be vacated, but she could not get any satisfaction from 
your renting agent today.” 


Mrs. Nakima relates her experience of the afternoon to Mr. Jordan who 
listens rather uncomfortably, then says, “Don’t you think the agent might be 
right? There have been some sharp editorials lately about Japanese atrocities 
and some letters to the editor criticizing our codling of the Japs in the relo- 
cation centers. I hate to think of the unfavorable publicity that might develop 
if some of the neighbors in that row complain.” 

“Why can’t we start a favorable ‘whispering campaign’ of our own?” 
challenged Mrs. Brown. “Mrs. Nakima’s husband is in the United States 
Army, somewhere in Italy. He was one of the first to enlist from his Center. 
Haven't you seen the stories in our papers of the good account these Japanese 
Americans are giving of themselves? They are Americans as much as we are. 
I believe it is not only safe but our duty to help in the relocation of these 
American citizens. If we manage this thing right and tell some of the neigh- 
bors these facts about the Nakima family, without any publicity, I’m sure 
there will be no trouble.” 


“Well, perhaps you are right, but what about Mrs. Nakima’s financial 
circumstances? Is it likely she can hold this house for at least a year?” 
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“She is a college graduate with good business training. She has a posi- 
tion in an office that believes in giving a woman a chance on her merits and is 
very well pleased with her work thus far. With what Mrs, Nakima gets from 
her husband’s allotment she can handle a small house without much difficulty 
—besides her father is looking for a job also.” 


“All right, we'll give it a trial. But I shall count on you, Mrs. Brown, 
to introduce your friends and help them get the right start in the neighbor- 
hood so there won’t be a lot of embarrassment.” 


Mrs. Brown’s optimism seems to be well founded. Things seem to go 
along smoothly for the Nakima family with no difficulties, on the surface at 
least, in the rather infrequent contacts with the neighbors. The father makes 
application for a job in the warehouse of a publishing house. The personnel 
director is favorable to his employment but knows that the newcomer must be 
acceptable to the man in charge of the warehouse so he calls him in. “Jo, I 
have a man for you. He is strong and willing to work and could start to- 
morrow. He has a Japanese background but came to this country as a boy 
and was a farmer in California before Pearl Harbor. Recently he came here 
from a relocation center to live with his married daughter whose husband is 
in the infantry overseas.” 


Joe frowns and shakes his head. “I couldn’t do it, Mr. Carson. I just 
couldn’t work with a Jap. I couldn’t get my mind off our boys who are being 
killed out there in the Pacific by those dirty so-and-sos.” 


Mr. Carson is tempted to point out to Joe that he himself was born on 
the other shores of the Atlantic but decides not to force the issue. Ten days 
go by and no other suitable helper is found so Joe gives in and accepts Mrs. | 
Nakima’s father. A week later Carson stops Joe in the hall. “How is the 
new man getting along, Joe?” 


“Fine. He certainly is a good worker—quiet and reliable and he minds 
his own business. It’s funny how after you work with a fellow like that for 
a while you forget about his being a Jap.” 


But there are other family problems which are not working out so smooth- 
ly. Mrs. Nakima drops in to talk to Mrs. Brown about her younger sister, 
Mary, who has been placed in third year high school. “I don’t know what to 
do about Mary, Mrs. Brown. She is getting along well enough in her classes 
but seems very slow to make friends. She runs around after school with three 
other Nisei girls and seems timid about mingling with Caucasian young people. 
There are no Nisei boys of her age in town. She is not getting a normal social 
life for a girl of her age and I can see she is not happy at all here. What do 
you think I could do about it?” 
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Comments on “Japs Not Wanted Here” 
By Toru MATsuMOTO 


I think the facts about getting a house and a job in this incident are be- 
coming less and less typical all the time. A year ago this might have been 
quite a common experience but now the situation has changed, especially in 
the East and Middle West. The only such incidents we have had lately in 
these sections have been very scattered, usually the work of just a few fascist- 
minded people in the community. 


The housing problem is not exclusively for the Japanese. We don’t have 
as hard a time as Negroes or even Filipino-Americans. I haven't found an 
apartment yet where we couldn’t go in. Minor complaints sometimes came 
after we moved in. The situation has changed so much. The Japanese-Amer- 
ican battalian has done a lot; the Army has revoked the order excluding Japa- 
nese from the West Coast; the Supreme Court has declared the relocation 
centers unconstitutional. Public opinion seems decidedly in favor of fair play. 


Right now the problem would more likely be something like this: 


Now that the government is going to close the relocation centers, what 
is Mrs. Nakima going to do with her folks? They are too-old to work. Her 
father is probably around 61, her mother 55. She doesn’t want her father to 
work-—he is old, tired, discouraged. She has to think, “Could I support my 
father and mother on my income? Of course, there are lots of very nice 
domestic jobs, but my father never worked for anybody else; he had his own 
business, and his pride would be hurt if I suggested that he might work in a 
family and mother cook, so I can’t do that.” When the family do come out, 
where are they going to live? There is no housing available. It is no longer 
so much a question of selling the Japanese to the landlords or the neighbors; 
it is a question of finding any place vacant. A boy who is deferred, earning 
good money, can support his family, and probably can find a house in a suburb. 
In the East, if influential people in the community sponsor a Japanese-Amer- 
ican family, they can move in without much ado. 


For the majority of Japanese-Americans, there won't be any satisfactory 
solution. It is estimated that perhaps 25 per cént of them will be able to go 
back to the West Coast to resume their former business—farming and retail 
trades. Another 25 per cent will find some way to join their children who 
are working; temporarily they will have to be satisfied with what the working 
members of the family can bring in, and living in very crowded conditions. 
The aged father is likely to overcome his children’s protest and get a job. In 
a Nisei family the initiative must come from the father; the children can’t 
force him to get a job. He would say he can’t stay home with nothing to do; 
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he wants something to keep him busy. The family of four or five will live in 
the two-room apartment that the boy and his wife occupied previously, hoping 
that soon the housing situation will ease. 


The problem of social life for the old people will be quite serious. First, 
there is the language handicap. The normal social functions of a community 
ate not likely to accept alien Japanese. The church is the only possible ex- 
ception, but the majority of the older Japanese are not Christian and will go 
to church only out of courtesy. They will try to get together with other Japa- 
nese families, or stay by themselves. 


For the young people, the social problem is not as acute as for their par- 
ents. Often they are very popular in school. Outside of school, they still 
want fellowship with their own kind. I think that should not be either dis- 
couraged or encouraged. They do need some outlet, but friendship with Cau- 
casian neighbors ought to be encouraged. The YMCA, YWCA, and similar 
organizations can be a real place for those youngsters if the director of the 
program takes special interest in them, because they stand more as community 
centers than as distinctly Christian centers. Youth activities of churches could 
also invite these people. American-born Japanese are more inclined to appre- 
ciate the Christian church than their alien parents. About 50 per cent of Nisei 
have had some contact with the church. 


The problem of Japanese-Americans must be solved as « part of the total 
problem of social justice for all minorities. A thing like fair employment for 
Negroes applies to all other minorities. Segregation of housing against Negroes 
applies to all other minorities. Segregated churches for Negroes applies to 
Japanese as well. Any of these discriminatory practices against any minorities 
affect the Japanese, although Japanese do have a better acceptance than Neg- 
roes. Some people say to the Japanese: “Don’t be too friendly with Negro 
people; don’t associate with Jews; we like you if you stay with us.” Accept- 
ance of Japanese-Americans should not be a substitute for accepting all other 
minorities as it seems to be sometimes. 


I think Japanese-Americans themselves ought to do their full share in 
solving interracial problems in America, by not identifying themselves with 
the prejudice pattern of the majority as the line of least resistance, but rather 
cooperating with all liberal elements, within both majority and minority groups, 
for a total solution of the problem. Support liberal newspapers, magazines, 
congressmen, legislation. Participate in liberal and progressive organizations 
actively working for interracial harmony and understanding. Meet with 
people rather than segregate ourselves. Better ourselves individually so as to 
be more socially useful.. Do not regret the evacuation and the experiences of 
relocation centers and be bitter about them, but interpret experiences to friends 
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and work together so as not to have a repetition of such an experience for any 
other minority. 


The Nisei battalion, the revocation of the Army order, the Supreme Court 
decision, have been most important factors in changing public opinion. People 
used to say that all Japanese were loyal to the Emperor, whether they are citi- 
zens or not. The fact that Japanese-Americans have fought, at considerable 
sacrifice of lives, has proved that Americanism is not a matter of race and an- 
cestry but of heart and mind. Another important by-product of the Nisei 
battalion is that the average G.I. has known the Japanese-American in action 
and has been writing home. Protests against acts of discrimination have come 
from servicemen overseas. 


People accept the war aims of the United States and the allied nations 
as being the four freedoms, and accepting each individual on his personai merit 
is definitely a part of the war aims. People thought the Japanese were put 
in camps because the government thought they were dangerous people, whereas 
it was a military action without any reflection on the character of the people 
‘involved. Now the freedom granted to Japanese-Americans to live anywhere, 
and the detention of these citizens being declared unconstitutional, means that 
there is no longer military necessity to keep these people in some special place 
and that there was nothing wrong with these people. Disloyal elements have 
been either interned or segregated, and the public knows that. The complete 
absence of sabotage by Japanese has helped. I think the newspapers have 
handled the issue reasonably well, particularly the Midwestern and Eastern 
papers. I want to give credit too to the Western papers that have changed 
their minds. 


Thirteen thousand boys of Japanese ancestry are in the army today. Most 
of them are in one unit; some are scattered. As many as 500 ate now in 
the Pacific area, fighting Japan. I think there was some justification for a 
segregated battalion because it was felt at the time of its formation that as a 
special unit Japanese-Americans could accomplish something more conspicuous, 
which will help them get acceptance by the public, whereas one single Nisei 
in a battalion of 1,000 would hardly get any publicity. Japanese-Americans 
did not go in for the sake of publicity, but still I think they went in with full 
consciousness that the eyes of the country were on them, and so they had 
more sense of responsibility than the average serviceman, because by doing a 
good job they could win acceptance for their families. 

I think the whole thing has been very good for both Japanese and Amer- 
icans; they have gotten to know each other. The Japanese don’t fee! so de- 
pendent on other Japanese; they realize that the government and other liberal 
forces are working for them. An experience like this is not likely to just 
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wither away when the war is over. It has established a pattern that is going 
to stay, I think. 

At the time of the Japanese*atrocity stories, no physical harm was done 
to Japanese-Americans. There was one case where a sheriff thought he should 
get Japanese-Americans out of town. Churches protested, and when the pub- 
lic found out there were Japanese-Americans working there, they asked for 
more because of the labor shortage. So it turned out for the best in the end. 
I think that the average attitude is: if a man is good enough to fight for 
America, he is good enough to live here. 


Comments on Current Problems of Japanese-American 
Adjustment 


By Epwarp H. SPICER 


Mr. Matsumoto’s statement is very much to the point. The problem of 
Japanese American re-adjustment and rehabilitation has changed sharply since 
the early months of the relocation program. The problems of individual ad- 
justment in the new areas of settlement, the Middle West and East, have shifted 
focus from initial acceptance to those of satisfactory continuing personal rela- 
tions. The most universally reported difficulties are those of individual lone- 
liness once jobs and housing have been secured. This is true even in Chicago 
where the nearest thing to the former large Japanese-American communities 
has been established. It is true not only for the young people but also the 
parents who have come out from the relocation centers to join their children. 
The problems are being solved for the great majority by having a few old 
friends come and settle near them or by making new contacts with other 
evacuees. It is more the exception than the rule for an individual or an in- 
dividual family to make a go of it without the comforting association of other 
evacuee families. In other words, the pattern of migration to a new country 
is being followed with the establishment of small groups of migrants who 
continue to find their most satisfying contacts with those whose experiences 
are like their own. The unit of assimiliation is not the individual but a group 
of individuals or families. 

A problem of great significance has arisen as a result of the re-opening 
of the west coast to the evacuees. Here the difficulties of individual psycholog- 
ical adjustment seem to be less important than certain phenomena of group 
psychology. Cases in point are the situations in Hood River and other Oregon 
communities. Organized opposition to Japanese-Americans has flared up with 
gteater vigor in the Northwest than in California, at least as of the time of 
this writing. Individual evacuees have gone back to Hood River and found 
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acceptance among old friends and associates. One high school boy was given 
a party by his classmates. The farmers who have returned find themselves 
able to do business, the churches accept them, and personal relations seem 
about as before. At the same time, however, an organized group centering 
in the American Legion post carries on a determined campaign to keep out 
as many evacuees as possible and issues carefully prepared propaganda for 
wide circulation maintaining the disloyalty of all Japanese-Americans. This 
is the revival of an old pattern of prejudice which, following the last war, 
was extremely influential in bringing about Japanese exclusion and nurturing 
widespread prejudice against Japanese-Americans. It proceeds despite accept- 
ance of individuals in the community. The same process is taking place in 
other Oregon and Washington communities. The groups which fan the prej- 
udice have so far steered clear of actual violence and maintain that they will 
use only “legal” means against the return of Japanese Americans to their 
communities, 

In California on the other hand the pattern of opposition has been dif- 
ferent. There have been numerous incidents of violence against the property 
and attempted violence against the persons of returning vacuees. These acts 
do not have the support of any known organized groups. They are probably 
the work of hoodlums and crack-pots inspired by the pervasive anti-Japanese 
propaganda kept alive for years by many California newspapers. State officials 
have strongly condemned the activities and in some cases have taken action, 
but the local incidents continue. 

We are here in a different realm from that of individual psychological 
adjustment. We are face to face with the sort of group thinking and group 
action which lay at the foundation of Nazism in Germany. In combating it 
there is little point in talking about rules of behavior for evacuees to follow in 
their personal relations. As Mr. Matsumoto has well said only group actions 
can deal with it. It cannot be dealt with by a hopeful program for the edu- 
cation of the prejudiced, by supplying sound information about the loyal acts 
of Nisei. It is something moreover which concerns all of us in America, not 
only those groups who at present can be defined as minorities. 

A direct attack on the problem through the organization locally of inter- 
racial committees and through cooperative efforts of established community 
groups is necessary. This has begun here and there in the Northwest and is 
widespread in California, These groups, as well as the evacuees themselves, 
need some sort of national help and recognition. It is at present a problem 
focused locally but it is of national significance, and both the federal govern- 
ment and private organizations such as the National Council on Race Relations 
and the East and West Association and similar groups must assume responsi- 
bilities in connection with it. 
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Comments on “Japs Not Wanted Here” 
By IsABELLE HOWARD 


Applying General Principles for Dealing with Prejudice 


. 


There are two basic differences in dealing with prejudice in the case of 
Japanese-Americans as a group in contrast to other minority groups: 

1. The civil rights of the Japanese have been legally abrogated. 

2. Sponsorship for each Japanese family is provided before they leave 

the Relocation center. 

These differences make it easier to work with this problem. It provides 
a “handle to take hold of” in dealing with relationships. 

Helping people from minority groups is not something that can be done 
in one interview. Making progress in this field is much like that followed 
by Madame*Curie and her discovery of radium, a long program of processing. 

The way the foreman handled Joe in the case of Mrs. Nakima’s father is 
an example of the principle of never letting a person take a position where 
they close the door completely on the possibility of future good relationships. 

A basic principle which centers around personnel involved in community 
minority group relationships is the necessity of having people who can secure 
rapport. It is important that the community workers see their jobs as under- 
standing coaching through a series of sessions with a minority group member. 
In the work situation it is important for members of a minority to be intro- 
duced to various persons in their place of employment and to become part 
of the group by doing such things as going out to lunch with them. 


Suggestions for Solving the Problems of Relationships 


I would get a group of interested persons to work with me, the sponsor, 
and the Japanese persons involved. I would search for such interested persons 
first in the churches and similar groups. The proper group with sufficient 
understanding and ability to help solve this relationship problem might be 
found there. Another source of help is the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. Many of them have a section on social studies that work on 
problems such as that posed in the Japanese incident. Some of the other 
women’s groups are also a good source of help. 

Another source of difficulty, potentially, are the trades people, those who 
supply home services—groceries, laundry, milk, etc. I would forestall such 
potential problems by enlisting the understanding and help of trades persons 
before problems of relationship could develop. Some of these people can be 
involved through little informal gatherings where the Japanese are introduced 
to people in the community. 
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Social agencies can also be of help. The Minneapolis Inter-racial Council 
is an example of community cooperation between various peoples and agencies. 

Help can always be secured from Jewish groups. They know both sources 
of help and are willing to be of help themselves. 


Specific Suggestions in the Case of Mrs. Nakima’s Sister 


This problem is the most difficult of the three major problems in the 
Japanese incident. This is true mainly because children have a group culture 
of their own which amounts to a way of living. They are frequently reluctant 
to admit new members to their group, not because of prejudice, because they 
do not discriminate against minorities alone, but against all potential additions 
to their group. 

To provide for a satisfactory adjustment the Japanese girl must find some 
opportunity to secure status. Chances to be of service, such as work in a settle- 
ment house with the younger groups or nursery school groups might be a 
possibility. But the need to get a sense of satisfaction and of belonging will 
have to chiefly come from membership in a group of girls her own age. If 
she were in a college or junior college it would be much easier; however high 
schools frequently provide opportunities for such a relationship through their 
special interest groups, subject matter clubs in history, geography, dramatics, 
music, etc. 

Sometimes it is best to locate a sympathetic family whose members are 
understanding and congenial enough to take in outsiders to the mutual profit 
of themselves and the newcomer who becomes a member of their family circle. 
In this way a very desirable tie with the family life of the majority group can 
be established which is both satisfying and helpful. 


Eprror’s Note: The comments of Mr. Matsumoto and Miss Howard show clearly 
the relatively favorable situation of the Japanese-American as compared to the Negro- 
American as far as jobs and housing are concerned (see case of “Arthur Brown” in 
previous issue), but as Miss Howard indicates we must face Mary’s problem as the key 
issue here.—G. W. 


What Can Mrs. Nakima Do? 
By SHIzu ABE 


Epiror’s Note: I have asked Miss Abe to try to put herself in Mary’s place and to 
discuss the problem as frankly as she can.—G. W. 


Mrs. Nakima worries about Mary in a diffuse sort of way because she is 
denied the socially normal outlet. She herself has had an opportunity to meet 
Japanese men and marry in a socially acceptable way. Right now she is taking 
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a mother role. But really Mrs. Nakima will have to identify herself in the 
role of Mary and face the situation. 


There are a few other Japanese families in the community. They are 
likely to have very rigid standards of their own. Mrs. Nakima will also have 
these to combat, since Mary’s two other friends are members of these families 
and are going to have to face the same problem as Mary. 


If I were Mrs. Nakima, I would encourage Mary and her friends with 
the help of Mrs. Brown to get into white groups. Then she'll learn in a short 
time that people can be accepted as individuals. However, Mary will have 
to assume an especially reserved attitude, which will be a source of conflict 
for her. She will not be able to be as free as the other girls. Mrs. Nakima 
also will have to be very conforming as to the social mores at first until she finds 
out what latitude she can have and still retain respect. 


When it comes to marriage, which is a normal biological and emotional 
need, then she will have to deal with the American mothers. Mary should be 
prepared for the possibility that she might marry a Caucasian; if she is set 
against this idea she may too readily marry the first Japanese boy she meets, 
even though he is unsuitable. If a boy should get seriously interested in her, 
Mrs. Nakima will have to talk it over with the mother. 


It would help a good deal if Mrs. Nakima made as good a circle of 
friends as she can and drew Mary into it; this will also serve as a prepara- 
tion for the time when her son grows up,—she will have faced the problems 
for his sake too. 


Mrs. Nakima will have to have a frank discussion of marriage and sex 
with Mary. On the subject of marriage there will have to be a consideration 
of the attitudes of the two groups, viz. the Japanese and the American. 


Mrs. Nakima must be careful not to alienate the other Japanese families. 
The other parents may not be able to do what Mrs. Nakima can do with Mary. 
So she probably should talk to the other Japanese parents and possibly include 
their children in her social life along with Mary. If she can’t speak Japanese, 
matters will be very difficult for her. The other parents may try to make ar- 
ranged marriages for their daughters, but the girls will not accept them. The 
parents must be made to realize that this is a different culture and adjustments 
have to be made. 

Mrs. Nakima will have quite a problem. It is to be hoped that Mrs. 
Brown is a very unusual person and can help her with advice. Jackie will not 
be quite as serious a problem. He will not have gone through the transplanta- 
tion of the camp and relocation. He will have grown up with the other chil- 
dren. But a sense of difference will have been impressed on him at some time. 
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Mrs. Nakima will have quite a time giving Mary what she needs—cloth- 
ing, social facilities, music lessons, social club activities in school and neigh- 
borhood. Possibly both should be enrolled in a church, though if it is a 
medium-sized eastern industrial city this might not be mandatory. 

Mrs. Nakima in discussion with Mary will have to get her opinion and 
desires. ‘Why don’t you go around with the other young people of the com- 
munity?’ Mary will have to go through it herself. It is her life and she 
will have to make the final decisions. It is like a project in which Mrs. Na- 
kima does all the research. She will have to take the initiative in bringing up 
the subject on any of these problems until Mary realizes that she can bring 
problems to her. 

Mrs. Nakima could give her a little more than ordinary help with, her 
homework so that she is a little better than average,—but not too much better 
or her superiority will cause trouble. 


Comments on Miss Abe’s Remarks About Mary's 
Problem of Possible Mixed Marriage 


By GENE WELTFISH 


Mixed-marriage, miscegenation, race-mixture have been widely discussed 
in connection with racial prejudice. Most times the subject has been dis- 
cussed with remarkably little clarity with regard to the real issues at stake. 
What is seldom made plain is that biologically, race-mixture is an accomplished 
fact. Intercourse between members of the so-called different racial groups has 
occurred on innumerable occasions and children have often resulted. These 
children run the whole gamut of physical beauty and symmetry in accordance 
with whatever standards a particular culture may set up at a given time. Some 
conform to the type of Venus de Milo, the beauties of Reubens, Mae West, 
Lana Turner, or Greta Garbo, and some are considered less attractive by these 
vatying standards. However, deformity, from a biological point of view, is 
no more prevalent among these children than among any other. 

The social situation is quite another matter. One of the factors that 
make race prejudice hard to eliminate is that certain psychological and ma- 
terial gains accrue to the dominating group. One of those gains, if one wishes 
to call it that, is the fact that the men of the dominating group have an op- 
portunity to use the women of the dominated group sexually without being 
pressed to take responsibility for their actions and without the formality of 
marriage. Perhaps the women of the dominating group feel a sense of mo- 
nopoly with regard to marriage at least. Here in the United States twenty- 
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nine states have definite laws’ forbidding miscegenation. These certainly can- 
not touch the personal habits of the parties involved. They can only affect 
formal marriage. As a result there is concubinage of various kinds and the 
children are without the legal protection that they should have. If these chil- 
dren are sometimes poorly adjusted psychologically, it is small wonder. We 
might as well face the fact that men and women of diverse types are often 
attracted to each other both physically and emotionally and the attempt to 
legislate or coerce with relation to this very intimate realm of human relations 
can only result in failure. 


It is interesting in this connection that Miss Abe feels that both Mary 
and Mrs. Nakima must be very reserved in their behavior. Otherwise in the 
case of Mary it seems to me, the men might consider her too lightly. This 
feeling is a defense against the attitude of the men of the dominant group 
which is felt to be present. I think Miss Abe has correctly sensed the situation. 





*See Chas. S. Mangum, Jr. The Legal Status of the Negro, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1940. 

Negro-white intermarriage prohibited by: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. All these are south of the Mason-Dixon Line or west of the Mis- 
sissippi with the exception of Indiana which is a border state. 

Fifteen states punish Caucasion-Mongolian intermarriage: Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. 

Ten states prohibit marriage of whites and Malays: Arizona, Georgia, California, 
Maryland, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Wyoming. 

Two states prohibit marriage between Indians and Negroes: Louisiana, Oklahoma. 

Three states prohibit marriage between Hindus and Caucasians: Arizano, Georgia, 
Virginia. 

Maryland prohibits marriage of Malay and Negro. 

Nine states that previously had such laws have repealed them: Iowa in 1851; Kansas 
1857, Maine 1883, Massachusetts 1840, Michigan 1883, New Mexico 1866, Ohio 1800, 
Rhode Island 1881, Washington 1867. 

Punishments include not only both parties to the marriage, but also ministers or 
local officials who would attempt to perform such a ceremony. In some cases the mar- 
tiages are simply considered null and void: 

Arizona: Laws of 1942 (ist Extra Session) c. 12 

paragraph 1. Section 63-107, Arizona Code of 1939 is amended to read: ‘63-107. 
Void, prohibited and validated marriages. The marriages of a person of Caucasian blood 
with a Negro, Mongolian, Malay, or Hindu shall be null and void...” 

Alabama. “Constitution, Art. 4—Code (1940) Title 14 

“paragraph 360. If any white person and any negro, or the descendant of any 
negro intermarry, . . . each of them shall, on conviction, be imprisoned in the peniten- 
tiary for not less than two nor more than seven years. 

“paragraph 361. Any probate judge who issues a license for the marriage of any 
persons who are prohibited by section 360 of this title, from intermarrying, knowing 
that they are within the provisions of that section; and any justice of the peace, min- 
ister of the gospel, or other person by law authorized to solemnize the rites of mattri- 
mony, who performs a marriage ceremony for such persons, knowing that they are within 
the provisions of such section, shall each, on conviction, be fined not less than one hun- 
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dred nor more than one thousand dollars, and may also be imprisoned in the county 
jail, or sentenced to hard labor for the county for not more than six months. 
Maryland: Ann Code (Flack, 1939) Art. 27 

“paragraph 445. All marriages between a white person and a negro, or between 
white person and a person of negro descent, to the third generation, inclusive, or be- 
tween a white person and a member of the Malay race or between a negro and a mem- 
ber of the Malay race, or between a person of negro descent to the third generation, in- 
clusive, and a member of the Malay race, are forever prohibited and shall be void; and 
any person violating the provisions of this section, shall be deemed guilty of an in- 
famous crime, and punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than eighteen 
months nor more than ten years; provided, however, that the provisions of this section 
shall apply to marriages between white persons and members of the Malay race, or be- 
tween negroes and members of the Malay race, or between persons of negro descent, to 
the third generation, inclusive, and members of the Malay race, existing prior to June 
1, 1933:" 

Oregon: Con. Laws Ann. (1940) 

“paragraph 23-1010. Hereafter it shall not be lawful within this State for any white 
person, male or female, to intermarry with any Negro, Chinese, or any persons having 
one-fourth or more Negro, Chinese, or Kanaka blood, or any persons having more than 
one-half Indian blood; and all such marriages or attempted marriages, shall be abso- 
lutely null and void. 

“paragraph 23-1011. If any person, Negro, Chinese, Kanaka, of Indian, within the 
degrees forbidden in section 23-1010, shall knowingly intermarry, or attempt the same, 
by procuring a solmenization of marriage, under any of the forms or ceremonies legal- 
ized in this State, such person or persons, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary or county jail not less than three months nor more than 
one year.” 


' More About Mary 
By SHIzU ABE 


EprroriaL Note: Dr. Limbert’s report on the Nakima family indicates in the final 
paragraph that although the housing and employment problems have been solved the 
social adjustment of seventeen year old Mary is a major worry for her sister, Mrs. Nakima. 
Miss Howard also points to it as the chief of the three problems. Dr. Spicer’s comments 
indicate that this problem of “‘satisfactory continuing personal relations” in the commun- 
ity is the major problem focus in relocation work now. So we have asked Miss Abe to 
fill in the picture with more information about Mary, her outlook, and her present 
_problems. 


Marty comes originally from California, from an urban background, but 
her outlook is limited because her dealings were chiefly with the Japanese group 
and community, who have a quite strict social and moral code from their Jap- 
anese background. Mrs. Nakima’s generation was just beginning to break 
through the strict code. In Mary’s generation, they can stay out until 1 a. m. 
and have boys take them to shows. Such a girl might possibly aspire to col- 
lege and look forward to working her way through. Or more likely she con- 
siders she will go to secretarial school like her sister instead of to an academic 
college. She certainly wouldn’t have traveled very widely and consequently 
her ambitions would not be very high. 

Her ability to deal socially with non-Japanese men and women would be 
awkward—probably not sophisticated. She would have had casual boy-friends 
in camp, not likely to result in any lasting relationship. She aspires to mar- 
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riage but at this point hasn’t made up her mind. This is due to her awkward- 
ness plus her indecision as to whether she would like contact with non-Japa- 
nese boys or not. She also has the problem of being a Japanese-American, 
difficulty in accepting such a hyphenated identity, especially in the light of 
her recent experiences, i. e., evaluation, and difficulty in renting a house. 


In physical appearance she is likely to be slim, reasonably pretty, a neat 
dresser, about five feet tall. She will be very self-conscious about her height 
and her legs. It is thought that calves are too heavy for American standards 
and the legs in general too short; thin legs are greatly admired, even if bowed. 
There is also a rejection of black hair. Some girls resort to henna packs to 
lighten the hair even slightly. Skin color does not seem to be so important as 
it is commonly nearer to the white than to the negro. 


In the camps the young people became quite uninhibited. They had a 
desire to express their individuality in a situation where everyone is reduced 
to the same level. Mary was probably a “loud” person in camp but has been 
frightened out of it now in her new environment. By being loud one attracts 
attention. It becomes a means of expressing individuality. It is more evident 
in boys than in girls. Sometimes it becomes delinquent behavior. While Mary 
probably wore ordinary clothes in California, in camp she changed to boots 
and slacks although this was not absolutely necessary. She acted atrociously 
at a dance—danced violently, laughed loud (this is also more noticeable in 
boys than in girls). She probably flirted more than usual. In part this is a 
form of defiance against parental authority. “What in the world are you 
controlling us for,” the young people say, ‘you don’t feed us any more.” Their 
behavior is not so much different from general adolescent behavior as it is 
from Japanese-American adolescent behavior in California had she stayed there. 


When Maty gets back she has to try to conform to the social and moral 
codes, to test these people out in the new situation. Possibly the three Nisei 
girls won't be in the same class. Finally one can depend upon the curiosity 
of the American people. Mary gets invited by one of her schoolmates, a girl, 
to the house for dinner. She is asked about her experiences. (It would be 
a constructive thing if such invitations were purposely arranged by people 
interested in the adjustment of Mary.) 

If invited, her experience may have one of two results. Not being able 
to be objective about evacuation and being Japanese, she may fancy herself 
awkward, blame her sister for having urged her to go, feels more different than 
ever, more self-conscious, and less scared. If she has had a deprived sort of 
life in her own family and the social situation in her earlier years this will 
be the likely reaction. This is no different from the effect of any other per- 
sonality problem, only it is reinforced by the racial factor. 
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On the other hand, she may accept the invitation quite normally and 
then feel she is carrying a banner and educating these people to get a more 
sympathetic attitude toward herself and others. Being able to talk to these 
people about it, Mary learns and finally comes to enjoy being different. Find- 
ing acceptance, she makes it a positive thing. If she takes this positive point 
of view, it will be as a result of having gained force of character (or strong 
ego) from having accepted the color factor and having had satisfaction in 
other areas of her life. 

She has had a number of important problems to face: A conflict of fam- 
ily standards inside her home and on the outside. She sees American mothers 
allowing girls more freedom, while she is restricted by her family. In this 
sense she has a real cultural conflict to face, She is, of course, afraid of not 
getting a job, as are most other Americans, with the added race and social 
factor. There is a good deal about her situation that is similar to that of 
other American girls of her age, but these are accentuated by the race factor. 
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Episode 7 


A Social Evening at Mrs. Fairchild's—Prejudice and 
Emotion in the Living Room 


By VioLeT EDWARDS 


Eprror’s INTRODUCTORY NoTE: The following incidents concern a group of people 
of relatively good educational background. Gathered for a social evening, their conver- 
sation illustrates the irrationality of prejudice and its prevalence among all kinds of peo- 
ple in our society. The conversation passes quickly from one to the other as such social 
conversations do, and each expresses an opinion which shows that he has considered the 
problem rather superficially, and is on the whole unwilling to carry his assertions further 
than a mere remark. None of them feels the necessity Ser a searching examination of 
his opinions, though events today should have convinced us all that these matters are 
beyond the realm of mere conversational chit-chat. 

The first incident is about a serviceman on furlough from a camp in the South. He 
has evidently been influenced by his southern experiences, to the surprise of his friends. 
It is a normal thing to desire the approval of those with whom you associate. It is not 
easy to risk strong disapproval and possible ostracism by going counter to accepted opin- 
ion. Bill, the serviceman, therefore, unthinkingly accepted his version of the opinions 
that were current in the social atmosphere of the South. Despite his educational back- 
ground his thinking on these questions has probably never been very well organized. 
While with his northern friends, he took his cue from them on these questions, and 
when he went South adapted himself to the new group opinion without too much diffi- 
culty. There appears to be an important lack in our educational system, both as re- 
gards the processes of thinking themselves and morality or ethical values. There should 
have been a real conflict for Bill between social acceptance and personal integrity that 
apparently was not there. In a democracy we cannot afford to have people who are not 
able to think for themselves, but are so dependent upon the social group that they ac- 
cept whatever opinions happen to be abroad. In such an atmosphere rumors find easy 
acceptance and the power politician has his own way. 

The second incident centers around a Jewish girl, Marian, who is so overcome with 
anxiety that she is ineffectual in dealing with her personal problem or the general social 
problem. Despite the fact that she has a good educational background, by present stand- 
ards, she can readily be swayed by agitation, and unless our educational process is bet- 
ter organized to avoid this state of affairs, democratic citizenship cannot be achieved. | 
Our handling of social problems in the schools has either been elementary and ineffec- 
tual, or completely absent. If this were not the case, we would not have so many “Bills” 
and ‘“Marians” today.—G.W. 


Incident L, Bill on Furlough 


Cast of Characters: 
Bill: serviceman on furlough 
Ned Fairchild: guest (host in the next episode) 
Amy Fairchild: his wife 
Mary: girl visitor 
Host and Hostess 


Bill pushed deeper into the big living room chair. He fairly shouted: 
“You don’t know what you're talking about! Crazy civilians . . . I used 
to talk like that. Not now. In the army ... Well, damn it, the Niggers—” 

The blank surprise, then the shock on the faces of his old friends around 
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the room was broken by the hostess: “‘Bill, you're crazy.” And by Ned: 
“Well, look who’s up from the South;” and by Amy’s, “We say ‘Negro’.” 

But Bill had the bit in his teeth. Defensively he retorted: “It’s all 
very well for you to sit here and say whites should train with ‘Niggers’ in 
the army. What do you know about it?” “I tell you, you don’t know 
what you're talking about. I didn’t either, I guess, before I went to camp— 
in Georgia,” he shouted. 

His best friend, Ned’s “What's eatin’ you, fellow?” was drowned out 
by Mary’s rush of angry words: “Negroes are away from their homes too. 
They will fight for our country and a lot of them will be just as dead as if 
their skins were white.” 

I looked across the room at our host’s troubled face, heard him say, 
“Let's not be too rough on old Bill; he’s been through a lot. . ” 

“So have the Jews under Hitler,” said Amy, “and this is part of the same 
kind of thing.” 

“Well, don’t leave out the Catholics,” Mary challenged. 

‘ In a more reasonable tone, Bill appealed to his old circle of friends. 
He said in effect that it stood to reason that a man wouldn’t want to live 
with “Them” in crowded barracks, that we didn’t realize how ignorant “They” 
were, how dirty, adding triumphantly that “everyone knows most of them 
have V. D. (venereal disease)” 

Before the rising storm of protests could break, Ned’s voice rang out 
amiaily, “Oh, Bill don’t tell me you're afraid of toilet seats!” 

Waves of explosive laughter rushed through the room, but somehow 
healing laughter in which Bill bad to join, red-facedly. 

It was sometime before the conversation ended, talk in which health 
statistics (white and Negro) were discussed—talk in which the point was 
made that Negroes have served gallantly in all our country’s wars—talks 
of injustices to Jewish-Americans, to Mexican-Americans serving in the 
Armed Forces. Bill was pretty quiet through all this. 

Ned told the group about the recent remarkable reporting of a friend 
of his for one of the large dailies. The friend, he said, was a Negro, by the 
way. Ned added that his friend was dropping in the next day, fresh from a 
tour of the Southern army posts. 

Amy said, “Yes. I’ve been looking forward to meeting him all week.” 


It turned out that most of the group were coming to Ned’s again the 
next evening. Bill, now in good humor, expressed interest in meeting the 
new friend. But Ned and his wife seemingly did not hear him. Instead, 
they asked Bill to come over Sunday for chili supper. 
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Incident IL Marian’s Problem 


Cast of Characters: 
Ned: host 
Amy: hostess 
Marian: Jewish girl (with husband, Arthur, overseas) 
Jane: Protestant girl 
Barbara: Midwest Catholic girl 
Casey: New York Ex-Catholic girl 
Warren Hastings: Negro Journalist 


The next evening our friends were assembled at Ned’s for a buffet 
supper. The bell rang sharply and Amy, our hostess, admitted a breathless 
and angry last guest—Marian, who began to talk in a rush of words. 

“Oh damn them. Just imagine going to the mailbox for Arthur's 
letter and finding this!” 

She held out a letter from Chaplain Cohen, from Arthur's base in South- 
ern England. Corporal Goodwin, the letter stated, was in good health and 
spirits. 

All looked up questioningly. Marian pounced on the letter pointing 
with shaking fingers to the line of print at the bottom of the page:“Give to 
Jewish Charities”. 

“That's just like them. Send me a letter that I don’t want. Scare me 
to death and ask me to give money!” 

“That's the trouble with the Jews”, she continued, “we Jews could get 
together on some issue if they wouldn’t keep pushing the religion in your 
face all the time”. 

Jane broke in with, “Well, the Catholics certainly stand together. And’ 
look where it gets them—in politics, everywhere. Why I tried to get an 
apartment in New Gardens last August only to find that all the empty apart- 
ments were being held for someone else. A friend of mine who lives there 
gave me the hang of it. She’s not a Catholic but she says that before you 
move in the priest knows all about you, your whole life history. He comes 
around to the apartment every so often to find out how things are going, 
whether you're going to church or not, and when. He’s in cahoots with the 
management, and nobody but a Catholic can get an apartment in there 
nowadays”. 

Amy, concerned, glanced encouragingly at Barbara, who looked crushed 
by the vigor of this onslaught. 

“Well, that priest wasn’t acting as he should, if what you say is true,” 
Barbara said, “You can’t condemn Christianity—Catholism—because one 
ptiest is wrong,” she added. 
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But Casey couldn’t contain herself at this point. She turned on Barbara, 
“I was a Catholic, an Irish Catholic in New York, so I know what I'm talking 
about. You can’t win with those guys. They control absolutely everything. 
It took me seven years to break away from that Church. You come from 
the Midwest. You just don’t know...” 


The hostess, obviously concerned at this point, looked beseechingly at 
her chief guest of the evening—Warren Hastings, who had just returned 
from covering Southern army camps. 

“I thought I'd had my fill of this kind of talk in the South, also in 
Detroit. To hear it here in New York . . . This kind of thing doesn’t get us 
any place. It smells of fascism, seems to me. Sure, that’s what it is.” 

Marian broke in, “Maybe you're right but you can’t help being prejudiced 
sometimes. Just before Arthur went overseas I was on the Madison Avenue 
bus. The driver was trying to get a large colored woman to step back in 
the bus, to make room for the rest of us who were crowding in. She stepped 
on me, knocked against a man with a child in his arms. She refused to 
move down, and she yelled at the driver, “You Jews. Wait until Hitler 
takes care of you. You should be in Berlin!” 

“I wanted to tell her what I thought of her. The poor little driver wasn’t 
doing anything. But I just couldn’t—she was a Negro.” . 

Warren spoke up, “Well you should have. Fascism is fascism wherever 
you find it. That woman needed to be told off; she needs to know what 
democracy is. Just because she’s a member of my race, a Negro, doesn’t 
mean she should be permitted to spread tales like that. In Europe the 
Quislings were of the same nationality and race as the people they betrayed. 
Sometimes they acted out of just this kind of ignorance. Often people are 
inclined to be too tolerant when a person is timid or discriminated against. 
This is really an act of condescension, not an act of kindness.” 

Marian, going right on from where she had left off: “I think that 
Jews get the worst of it every time. Think of the millions killed outright 
and humiliated by Hitler. And we're really not doing anything to help 
them.” 

Ned demurred, ‘The real trouble with the Jews is that they are too 
clannish, they stick too much to themselves and don’t mix. And they develop 
their own ways, ways which make others feel strange with them.” 

“That wasn’t true in Germany,” said Amy quickly. Casey added, “In 
most countries Jews weren't allowed to mix. But just in Germany where they 
mixed the most the worst happened.” 

Then Warren spoke up: “That isn’t a matter of whether they mix or 
not. People can have different ways without calling each other names and 
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killing each other off. Take Switzerland, for instance. There you have 
Italian, French, German languages spoken. The people were refugees look- 
ing for freedom. They were united by this idea. 

“This kind of prejudice is really a psychological sickness. It shows things 
are not going right with a person, a group of nations. They take out their 
unhappiness on anyone who happens to be handy. One time it may be 
Catholics or Negroes or Jews—even their own group. They don’t bother 
to be too choosy.” 

Amy, our hostess added, “That's why it doesn’t do any good to say one 
group or another is in any worse position. The whole thing is a powder 
keg and we have to attack the real causes of the unhappiness—the anxieties 
and the fears. Don’t you think so too, Marian?” 

Marian said,“Well, yes . . . but this war isn’t doing any good. Arthur 
writes me that the Jews in England are just as terrified of what will happen 
after the war as we are.” 





Comments on “A Social Evening at Mrs. Fairchild’s” 
By CHARLES E. HENDRY 


Of course I have never encountered a situation just like this one. That's 
quite a variety of folks, representing very different opinions and backgrounds. 

In the first incident I would have tried to get Bill to be more specific and 
reconstruct actual incidents. He should have been pinned down to concrete 
cases. They could have steered the conversation from generalizations to actual 
occurences in order to talk realistically instead of just tossing around a lot of 
generalizations. 

In the second incident, too, I would have gone after documentation from 
Warren and not just accept editorial comment and interpretation. He should 
have been asked to speak of what he saw as well as of what it meant. 

More specifically, there were several times when I would have liked to 
get into those conversations. I would have expressed surprise at Casey’s 
statement about Catholics. It’s unusual for an Irish Catholic to change and 
there must have been a reason. I'd like to know what it was as it would be a 
way to understand her attitudes. Some in the group might feel that she was 
not loyal to her background and tradition. By focusing on specific experi- 
ences it might be possible to find out why. I'd be curious to know. 

I would have reenforced Warren’s statement about the Negro in the bus 
and Amy's last statement about the need to attack the real causes. To me 
that was one of the real insights in the conversation and if I'd been there I 
would have wanted to elaborate on it. 
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Marian interests me because she’s so inconsistent. At the beginning she 
complained because of all the letters she receives asking for money for Jewish 
agencies. Later she makes the point that we’re not doing enough for Hitler's 
victims. It’s curious that she’s so confused about the situation that she doesn’t 
realize that a great many of those appeals she resents are for the purpose of 
helping those very people. 

I think excluding Bill from the second meeting was shameful. If they 
were aware of the opportunity for re-educating Bill, they were postponing it 
for another time. Or possibly they didn’t see the opportunity. It was ex- 
cellent as it would have exposed Bill to a much more realistic and fair point 
of view and his ideas might have been modified. However, they were prob- 
ably more interested in a congenial evening and having Warren to themselves. 
It seems to have been a selfish way of looking at the possibilities the situa- 
tion afforded. 


Observations on Emotions and Thinking in the 
Living Room 
By MARGARET MEAD 


As I see it the main thing we must watch and understand as these con- 
versations unfold is the emotional tone of the relationships between the per- 
sons involved rather than the correctness or wisdom of the statements which 
are made. Mr. Hendry’s comments seem to me to represent the point of 
view and procedure of a skilled discussion leader rather than the approach of 
a host in a situation which is defined as “‘social.” Certainly no progress to- 
ward straight thinking can be made in a hostile atmosphere, but in a social 
atmosphere I doubt if much progress toward objectivity can be made by the 
host taking an active role of ‘pinning his guests down” to ‘what they mean” 
such as would be accepted and approved in a “discussion group.” Introducing 
positive emotional material in a context of humor and sympathy I think might 
have more chance of success in helping the conversation move along con- 
structively. The possibilities in this direction will become clearer if we look 
at the overtones of the actual conversation. 


Incident I 


Bill sets the stage of “opposite camps” by lumping everyone else in the 
room as over against himself with his opening remark about “crazy civilians.” 
He then touched off emotional fireworks between himself and “them” (the 
crazy civilians in the room) by using the term “nigger” which for the others 
in the room has acquired strong emotional meaning as a symbol, a word used 
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only by unintelligent, prejudiced, Negro-hating persons (which of course is 
not correct factually). Amy counters with her “We say Negro” remarks. 
The insistence on the word “Negro” here has the meaning for Amy and her 
fellow civilians of proclaiming, “We believe in race equality and tolerance 
attitudes toward this underprivileged group which you (who use the term 
“nigger’’) are so intolerant about.” Obviously nothing can be done toward 
the constructive solution of this conflict of attitudes and ideas until the ten- 
sion now existing between the two sides has been eased, until the actual cleav- 
age in the group has been diminished. Amy has emphasized “we”, in turn 
excluding Bill, and Bill has stressed you as continuing to exclude himself. 


But instead of moving toward re-unity of the group Bill emphasizes the 
impossibility of compromise with his, ‘What's eating you, fellow?” and Mary 
by her tone and words raises the emotional pitch with her irrelevant remark 
about “‘away from home too” which makes the assumption that the basis for 
Bill’s feeling is that he was away from home and that he should identify with 
the Negroes because they are away from home and because they wiil die with 
equal finality. Using the patriotism appeal runs the risk of implying to the 
non-Negro soldier that the Negro soldier is more eager to fight and die than 
he is—a sure way to rouse emotions and accusations of hypocrisy. 


The host makes the first effort to reduce the tension with an appeal for 
pity and sympathy with Bill for what he ‘has been through” but Amy only 
seizes on this point to make matters worse by shifting the understanding appeal 
to the Jews, thus identifying Bill with Hitler, which is sure to stir up the emo- 
tions of some of the group more intensely with these new symbols which 
have been dragged in; and Mary follows suit with her equally irrelevant and 
confusing remark about the Catholics. Anyone who has had an attitude of . 
hostility toward either the Negro or Jewish or Catholic group has had this 
hostility cognitively linked up with the other groups. This is a familiar 
pattern in such discussions. 


Then Bill who feels the focus of attack has somewhat shifted from direct 
aggression against himself feels secure enough to attempt to justify himself 
with a new tack, (in a “reasonable tone’) taking the venereal disease line 
which of course is symbolically invoking sex taboos as a basis for getting the 
rest of the group to agree with him. ‘These remarks are about to intensify 
the emotional cleavage in the group again when Ned’s “amiable” “toilet seat” 
remark breaks the emotional jam although it does not represent any contribu- 
tion to the intellectual solution of the situation at all. A “discussion leader” 
would not have used such a technique, nor would it be appropriate for him 
to do so, but for a social host this is a very constructive contribution to the 
potential progress of the conversation. 
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Bill’s silence in the ensuing conversation probably indicates that the two 
rebuffs have had an important effect and he seems to be moving back toward 
an identification with this group of old pre-army friends of his from the in- 
terest he expresses in meeting the Negro correspondent. Then we see in 
Ned’s cold shoulder that his interest has not been in the intercultural prog- 
ress aspects of the situation during the evening but in the personal relation- 
ships of the persons present. He is out to punish Bill. This is the impor- 
tant next step rather than to move toward the solution of the problem which 
provided the topic of conversation. They were clinching for themselves the 
fact that they have won the battle of emotions and hostility of the evening, 
a battle which underlay the content of the conversation. So he doesn’t invite 
Bill to meet the correspondent. 


Incident II 


Unlike Bill of the evening before Marian starts out to get the group 
identified with herself as over against “damn them.” It becomes evident quick- 
ly ‘that she is splitting herself off from identification with the Jewish group, 
thus encouraging her friends to be anti-Semitic. Jane, irritated by Marian, 
tells her,that religion is not the cause of the Jewish disunity because “look at 
the Catholics,” and continues with her Catholic apartment story to stir up the 
emotions of the group, particularly Barbara, but also Casey and others to a 
lesser degree. Barbara, set on the defensive, betrays her anti-Semitic orienta- 
tion toward Marian with her slip about “Christianity” which she quickly 
changes to “Catholicism.” Casey's personal sensitivities have also been stir- 
red up by this chain of remarks starting with Marian. She divorces herself 
from the Catholics, as represented by Barbara, in two ways—as a non-Catholic 
‘now, and as easterner vs. westerner. Hastings picks up the clue of regional 
cleavage as the basis for his chastising remarks about New York vs. the South. 
He attempts to resort to name-calling, evoking the symbol of fascism. As 
Marian jumps in with her bus story it is clear that Hastings has accomplished 
nothing but to turn the focus of emotional content toward anti-Negro feelings. 
Marian’s story is interesting. She clearly identifies herself with the ‘poor 
little driver” helpless before the big unattackable colored woman. Then she 
says in effect, ‘‘My obligation to be tolerant and pity the Negro ties my hands. 
I only wish I were free to attack them as I really want to.” 


The correspondent makes an intellectually correct response to Marian, 
that “fascism is fascism wherever you find it” and therefore “that woman 
needed to be told off” but he actually continues and evokes more emotional 
charge in the situation by identifying the Negro woman with the Quisling 
symbol which serves to provoke more anti-Negro sentiment in the living 
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room. Marian’s renewed flow of hostility proves that Hastings has not helped 
resolve the emotional atmosphere with his intellectual appeals. Marian tries 
to evoke pity for the down-trodden Jews in Europe with whom she has again 
identified in her confusion. But in the present atmosphere even Ned re- 
sponds with a typically American anti-Semitic aggression about clannish Jewish 
people who don’t mix. 

Then Amy plays the constructive hostess. Even though her actual re- 
mark is a flatter contradiction than many others of the evening her tone is 
non-hostile, her intentions are friendly. Casey responds with another observa- 
tion apparently not aimed toward anyone, and Warren follows suit with a 
better formulation of the general principle involved—bxt he goes astray (not 
intellectually but in terms of the emotional aspects of the situation) when he 
informs that everyone present is “psychologically sick” if prejudiced. This 
must arouse guilt feelings and aggressive reactions in practically everyone in 
the room. So even Amy, though she says the intellectually correct thing uses 
words indicating and evoking anxiety, “powder keg” and ‘‘attack” and Marian 
responds to the mood with her remark about the “terrified” attitude of the 
Jewish people in England. 

I believe it is safe to say that following the emotional barometer of this 
gtoup situation leads to more accurate interpretations and predictions as to 
attitude change and progress toward objective thinking than would come 
from following the intellectual content of the remarks. The host or hostess 
in such a situation must be oriented primarily toward these affective tensions 
rather than toward the flow of the argument if he or she is to be effective 
in the situation. 

One rule that I would suggest that may help in the objectifying of the 
conversation in such situations is that emotion provoking labels designating — 
differentiations between groups of people be used as adjectives rather than 
nouns, i.e. speak of Jewish women, Catholic teachers, Negro soldiers rather 
than the Jews, the Catholics, the Negroes. This will automatically lead to 
straighter thinking and less frequent emotional pitfalls. 





How Amy Might Have Created Two Different Situations 


By VioLetT EDWARDS 


Incident I 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Edwards was asked to “put herself in the place of Amy” in 
both incidents and to suggest what Amy might have done to prevent some of the emo- 
tional tension which Dr. Mead has analyzed. 


Amy realized that Bill was terribly unhappy before he’d been in the room 
half an hour. Poor Bill, she thought. He’s having a rough time. It would be 
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hard on him to leave his wife and his beginning-to-be successful law practice 
in Cleveland. Now he’s a Private, he hates wearing a uniform and yes— 
he’s not concealing his aggression toward his old friend Ned, very well. (Ned, 
the same age as Bill, is still wearing civvies.) Of course Bill would never 
admit he’d feel better if Ned were in uniform! And just then Bill, entering 
an aside conversation in the room, found his scapegoat. In the minute or so 
of shocked silence following Bill’s ‘Well, damn it, the niggers—”’ Amy 
quickly interposed. She said, “Look Bill, won't you really tell us about just 
where you have been and what you've been doing these last six months— 
how the whole picture stacks up as you see it?” 

Bill did talk: he told about having Basic in St. Louis, about Army talk 
(Amy asked him to explain again what “Snafu” meant), about USO clubs, 
about what he termed ‘“‘damned Army inefficiency.” Bill was now the center 
of attention . . . and beginning to relax a little. Amy thought she could feel 
some of the tension escaping from the room. But she knew sooner or later 
Bill would go back to his earlier thesis. Of course he did, citing an incident 
of confict on a bus in Georgia and flatly stating it was “impractical” to think 
about Negroes and whites training together. 

Mary’s sharp retort that Bill had no right to generalize from personal 
and inadequate experience stopped Bill again. The inevitable flare up was 
softened by Amy’s quick reminder that Bill’s law training stood him in good 
stead, that she was sure his opinion was not based on the bus incident, that 
she was sure everyone in the room was troubled by the enormity and the gravity 
of the issue. Ned gave assent, and Amy urged her hostess to tell about the 
League’s research on the matter and the resulting specific proposals. 

During the brief account which followed Ned did not participate vocally 
—except to tease Mary in an aside about being a “hot head.” Amy seeing 
him losing his short lived identity with the group hoped she could think of a 
way to bring him back to the center of the stage. 

When Ned said that his reporter friend, fresh from a tour of Army 
camps in the South, was coming to dinner tomorrow, Amy found her chance. 
“Of course you're corning for dinner tomorrow, Bill,” she said. 

And she assured Bill he would like Hastings and find him interesting; 
“Hastings has a lawyer's mind in many ways,” she said. 

“He'll want to know about your experiences, Bill. He’s no hot head” 
she teased Mary, turning the conversation to Mary and to an anecdote which 
Mary loved to have people tell about her, 


Incident I 


An Amy who understood Bill’s tensions would have recognized Marian’s 
insecurity and her compulsion to identify herself more closely with the group, 
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even at the expense of her own innermost loyalties. Thus Amy would have 
given Marian security by sympathizing with Marian’s fright when she received 
the letter. She would have turned the conversation to the girls in the room 
who were corresponding with servicemen—husbands, brothers, friends. A 
mere suggestion would have been enough to veer Marian to her familiar state- 
ment about how hard it is to find something interesting and different to write 
in her daily letters to her husband who had been overseas fourteen months. 
Constructively, Amy would mention how much her brother appreciated the 
social clubs writing rooms, where stationery and ink and a corner in which to 
write were always available. Of course, the money we give to social welfare 
organizations does make these services possible, she might have added. 

Giving Marian the conversational lead and immediate ties with the other 
members of the group would most likely also have averted Jane’s, Casey’s, 
and Barbara’s divisive comments. 


Since Hastings was the special guest of the evening attention would nor- 
mally have gone to him, with Amy making every attempt to see that his com- 
ments were factual and specific because throughout Hasting’s observations and 
report of his tour she would have been conscious of Bill’s problems, careful 
to see that Hastings asked about Bill’s Army experiences. Amy's role of 
gentle guidance might not have prevented all emotional flare ups but she 
would have been consistently providing safer channels for emotional expres- 
sion, safer ground for avoiding provocation of more tensions, and more con- 
structive specificity in thinking—without moralizing or being a ‘discussion 
leader.” 











Further Remarks on the Re-education of Racial and 
Religious Prejudice 


By GENE WELTFISH AND RONALD LIPPITT 


These concluding comments on implications for action continue the dis- 
cussion on pages 47-54 of the previous issue. It is important that we recog- 
nize clearly that racial and religious prejudice is an important psychological 
disability. It is a symptom of maladjustment in some phase of a person’s 
emotional life. One of the serious obstacles to dealing with it effectively is 
that the same symptom may appear as a manifestation of a variety of emo- 
tional difficulties with quite different roots. And yet it is imperative that we 
bend every effort to clearing it up because it is a disability of national pro- 
portions. 


It is well-known that psychologically it is very difficult to face one’s own 
emotional difficulties and that techniques for avoiding this painful process are 
readily invented and adopted by all of us. How can we get people to face 
their prejudice problems in spite of the fact that an “easy way out” viz. prej- 
udiced behavior, is so readily at hand? There are, it would seem, two courses 
of action open: (1) to eliminate the “easy way out”; (2) to tackle the emo- 
tional problems themselves. Certainly both things must be done. 


For the first task there are various organizations which are at work on 
the anti-discrimination problem in the legal, political, economic, and educa- 
tional fields. Still remaining to be done is a widespread popularization of the 
psychological mechanisms of prejudice. Such awareness will help some peo- 
ple to cope with their own reactions, as individuals or as groups. 


_ In the field of emotional problems, there are the larger and more univer- 
sal anxieties of unemployment, sickness, and old age disability that are now 
receiving attention in Congress. This is the result of a growing public aware- 
ness promoted by the good educational work of many organizations and pub- 
licly prominent citizens. People have come to recognize that freedom from 
fear in these fields is a necessary part of our lives. 


But there still remain more subtle personal difficulties that require at- 
tention if we are to succeed in eliminating prejudice and, in general, the 
tendency to resort to stereotyped thinking as an escape from a facing of the 
problems themselves. A number of methods for handling this problem on a 
group basis have been suggested. Only 3 of these methods will be discussed 
briefly here which seem to the authors to represent special opportunities for 
the collaboration of social scientists and social practicioners in doing a social 
therapy job in their communities. 
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The Action-Research Project 


The first approach, based on several recent experiences of cooperation 
between research social scientists and community leaders, aims to give groups 
of citizens an experience in objective “investigation roles” in looking at some 
of the local social facts which they see through quite different eyes in their 
“Jocal citizen” roles. Experience indicates that under friendly guidance of a 
trained person groups of citizens can learn to observe, to interview, to interpret 
in ways that open up new perspectives, break down stereotypes in thinking, 
and create new motivations to do something about the problems of prejudice 
and conflict that are discovered in the fabric of the community, and the fabric 
of one’s own thought processes. Considerable personal security in acquiring 
and accepting the changed outlook comes from the fact that the experience is 
shared by individuals who reinforce each other in their discoveries. There are a 
minority of individuals who cannot be encouraged to enter into such a fact- 
finding and fact-facing project, largely individuals who see consciously or 
sense unconsciously that the findings of the group will probably uphold a point 
of view in conflict with their personal interests, usually economic or political. 
There are a few who genuinely feel that there is only one side to a question 
which is already clearly known. Ultimately it can be hoped that such minori- 
ties will in the main follow the rest of the community. Those citizens who 
are willing to enter a fact-discovery process about prejudice factors in their 
community might be grouped into three categories: (1) Those who recognize 
there are two or more conflicting points of view but are sure theirs is right 
and that the facts will vindicate them; (2) those who are confused and would 
really like to know what the story is; (3) those who want to change their 
position because they have an uneasy feeling that they are in the wrong and 
would like a rationale for changing. . 

The person or persons who guide the action research project must be not 
only thoroughly familiar with the methods of science, but also neither person- 
ally hostile, nor pessimistic as to the outcome of educational procedures. They 
must be, in other words, individuals who believe that the American public can 
and does learn. 

This joining in an action-research project includes several types of “the- 
raupetic experience” as far as prejudice re-education is concerned: 

1. First, there is the important value of studying sampling procedure. 
This means becoming critical about the adequacy of information, aware of the 
danger of rumors and anecdotes. 

2. A second experience is discovering concretely that values, "What is 
good and what is bad,” are relative and that the attitudes of various groups 
of people in various situations must be approached with respect and open- 
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mindedness. The participants in the project can discover that family training, 
nationality and religious backgrounds may generate differences of mannerism 
and custom that may have personal and social value on a par with their own. 
This learning to appreciate and respect the other fellow’s point of view can 
be approached very helpfully by the use of anthropological data from widely 
different cultures before hitting too close to home in the sub-groups of the 
local community. The average American does not feel threatened by remote 
native peoples and as a result will find it easier to first identify himself with 
them and learn to temporarily share their point of view. The comparative 
study of such universal questions as earning a living in a given geographical 
environment, getting married, raising a family, establishing a place for one- 
self in the community, helps considerably to effect a process of temporary 
“identification” —a sort of getting away from oneself for a while. 


3. In addition to the problems of sampling and of intercultural perspec- 
_ tive, the lay investigator learns in the third place to understand the technical 
problems of interviewing, and observing objectively, the function of the bias 
of the investigator, the problem of personal rapport, etc., as well as the tech- 
niques of constructing and using a questionnaire or observation sheet. The 
discovery that bias is a demonstrable factor in their own observation and in- 
terviewing performance serves to bring an element of self-awareness into the 
minds of some of the group. In this connection the group should be appraised 
of the relativity of expert knowledge, the whole problem of a permissable and 
inevitable margin of error in science, and the fact that highly effective work 
has nevertheless resulted. 


4. Group fact-finding in a scientific way can be a very fruitful procedure 
for improving racial and religious group interrelationships in that the prejudiced 
-individual gets a chance to get out of himself and look at the matter objec- 
tively; he gets a chance to meet members of the other groups on an “unin- 
volved” or neutral level—interviewing them, observing their meetings and 
activities. 


5. Finally, if the group itself includes in its membership representatives 
of the different racial and religious groups who have been brought in to help 
plan the procedure and to get access to the groups concerned, the carrying out 
of the common enterprise itself will do much to alleviate prejudice. 


It is probably unwise to concentrate on the prejudice problem directly, or 
at least solely. Rather, the research had best center around the ethnic and 
social composition of the community; the history of the city with relation to 
various groups; ethnic racial, and religious groupings in local industry, vary- 
ing family mores; comparative child care, comparative cookery, etc. 
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The “Different Ways of Life” Study Group 


Instead of such active research projects as described above one might in- 
itiate an “International Understanding” study group in which a variety of differ- 
ent cultures are studied, with data relating to the prejudice problem inter- 
spersed, wherever they would seem to be most ffective. Such cultures as 
Poland, Japan, native African, American Indian, Indonesian, Polynesian, and 
American, might be used as illustration of varieties of cultural adjustment. It 
would be helpful in this connection if, where possible, a person from each 
group be brought in to speak and answer questions. The informant can give 
whatever he wishes by way of autobiographical data and discuss whatever fur- 
ther topics come to his mind. The members of the group must learn not to 
argue, contradict or challenge the informant. As the group continues to ob- 
serve and listen they will come to understand the internal consistency of each 
different rationale of life. 


Margaret Mead suggests’ some precautions to be taken in connection with . 
intercultural discussions: 


(a) Wherever possible discuss more than two groups whether religious, 
racial, national, class, or occupational, because Americans are prone to put 
them into opposing and rival factions if only two are considered. 


(b) Always use terms of intercultural significance as adjectives not nouns 
—adjectives can be followed by such words as American, man, woman, teacher, 
poet. 


“This simple linguistic device creates a unity at the base of the diversity 
which is being discussed. So: ‘Negro-American’, not ‘American Negro’, 
‘Protestant students’, not ‘all the Protestants in the school’. Where American . 
is descriptive of only part of the group discussed, as in any consideration of 
world problems,—American troops, British troops, rather than ‘Americans’ 


and ‘Britishers’. 


Successful Cultural Interaction by “Fait Accompli” 


A still different method of handling the prejudice situation demands 
considerable fortitude on the part of the minority group. It seems unjust that 
this should be the case and yet, when we remember that prejudice is a reflec- 
tion of fear and insecurity, this is sometimes the most effective way to deal 
with it. Sometimes prejudice is directed toward a group with which the com- 
munity has had very little or no contact. This is often the case in residence 





* Wellesley School of Community Affairs.” Progressive Education February 1945, vol. 
22, no. 4, pp. 4-8. 
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and employment situations with the negro. It is also prevalent now on the 
West Coast, prejudice having been strengthened rather than weakened after 
the removal of the Japanese. 


In such a case, the sudden introduction of minority individuals can be 
carried out with benefit if the minority individuals will consent to conduct the 
process with skill under careful guidance. In the best situation, the individual 
or family should be sponsored by an influential member of the community, 
as with Mrs. Nakima in the Japanese relocation case described in this issue. 
Interested social scientists could provide helpful guidance. The example of 
Philip Jenkins (p. 52, previous issue) might be followed with profit. At 
first he tried borrowing garden tools and sharing “two-man jobs” in connec- 
tion with the garden and the house. Emotionally neutral activities of this 
sort helped to “break the ice” of hostile attitudes based on ignorance. 


Such sudden introductions of minority individuals may prove that the 
dire predictions made beforehand do not materialize or they may be peacefully 
accomplished, despite opposition, by skillful handling. It has been discovered 
by the War Relocation Authority that in some cases attempts at preliminary 
preparation of the community by questionnaire or other means may only serve 
to crystallize anticipatory negative attitudes, rather than helping by stimulat- 
ing constructive thought. 


National legislation may also have a sudden effect that is useful in some 
situations, where handled by skillful social leaders. 


As a final word it should be said that no one method is the best method 
to the exclusion of others. On the contrary this is a field in which the largest 
possible number. of social inventions need to be made and tried. As in the 
physical sciences we must expect to be faced with mistakes that we have made 
and the necessity of compensating for them or of finding still another tech- 
nique. But in any case our methods must be diverse and many-sided and we 
must progress through our mistakes to better and better procedures. This is 
of fundamental importance for the peace and growth of all community and 
national groups—for they all suffer from the emotional distortions of prej- 
udice in one form or another. We are today at a crossroads in the history of 
human living and the planned elimination of racial and religious prejudice is 
an important step in our evolution. 
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The Contributors 


Who is Gene Weltfish 
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About the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues 


The Society is a group of approximately 400 social psychologists 
and other social scientists from the allied fields of sociology, anthropology, 
gtoup work and community organization who have as a central purpose 
the conducting, encouraging and interpreting of such research as will aid 
in making contemporary American society intelligible to its members, and 
encouraging the application of the findings of such research to the prob- 
lems of society. Every member of the Society is encouraged to participate 
actively in the work of at least one of the current research or editorial 
committees which change from year to year. 


The active committees of the Society at the present time are: 


the Committee for research on leadership and leadership training 
the Committee for research on race relations 


the Committee for research on the roles of men and women in post-war 
society ; 


the Committee on children in wartime 


Feet Senin for the yearbook on Human Nature and Enduring 
‘eace”’ 


Committee for joint activities of the Society and the American Association 
for the Study of Group Work 


the Committee on post-war syllabi for courses in social psychology 
the Committee for research on labor relations 

the Committee on psychological aspects of post-war economic planning 
the Committee on content and symbol analysis of propaganda materials 


Editorial committee for publication of The Journal of Social Issues and the 
SPSSI Newsletter 


The present officers of the Society are: Ernest R. Hilgard of Stanford 
University, Chairman; Theodore Newcomb, University of Michigan, vice- 
chairman; Daniel Katz, 36 Berkshire Road, Rockville Center, N. Y., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Information concerning membership in the Society may be secured 
from Dr. Daniel Katz, 36 Berkshire Road, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Applicants for membership are invited to indicate the Committee activities 
in which they might be interested. 
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